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The age of the writing prophets of Israel is also the age of 
Confucius and Laotsze, Gautama and Zoroaster, Thales and 
Aristotle. In that age modern history began, and in that age 
no animosity existed between true philosophy and true reli- 
gion. The great intellectual experiments of the founders of 
modern institutions were conducted for the most part in the 
name of both the gods and men. In Plato, philosophy and rev- 
erential conversation with eternal ideas are synonymous, and 
he asks, “Can a man help imitating that with which he holds 
reverential converse?” The philosopher-rulers of The Repub- 
lic, who busy themselves with making and remaking the con- 
stitution “until they have made the ways of men, as far as 
possible, agreeable to the ways of God,” are first of all wor- 
shipers. In this age that, more than any other, witnessed the 
transition from ancient to modern times, philosophical con- 
ceptions and religious beliefs mingled and fused with natural 
freedom. There was self-conscious opposition between the 
false and the true, and even between conservatives and pro- 
gressives, but there was no self-conscious opposition between 
religion and philosophy. The Greek dualism of nature and 
supernature, the Greek doctrine of the Logos, the Platonic 
idea of immortality, and the conception of a Pleroma, for ex- 
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ample, were taken up by the apostles and used as vehicles for 
conveying the teachings of Jesus without the slightest con- 
sciousness that they were man-made and worldly. The nar- 
rowly nationalistic message of Judaism did not become a 
world-message until touched by the spirit of Greek philosophy 
during the great synthesis that followed the Greek and Roman 
conquests. And when the Christian movement at last became 
self-conscious it was thought of by both Christians and non- 
Christians as a rival of Stoicism, Scepticism, Manichaeism, 
neo-Platonism, Gnosticism, and other religio-philosophical 
movements of the time. Indeed, the cordial unity of religion 
and philosophy in which Christianity was born continued far 
into the Middle Ages. Plato’s distinction between knowledge 
and opinion, the Hindu distinction between vidya and avidya, 
and the Gnostic distinction between faith and knowledge were 
both intrareligious and intraphilosophical. In the Middle Ages 
the confession of one churchman, Credo ut intellegam, was 
answered by other churchmen, /ntelligo ut credam. 

How all this has changed since about the year 1200 A.D.! 
With the ecclesiastical reorganization of Europe out of the 
crumbling political machinery of the Roman Empire, and 
with the multiplication of church councils, the intellectual 
climate of the Western World changed. The fathers of the 
church elaborated a theology around the conceptions of Chris- 
tian philosophy and the decrees of church councils. A compre- 
hensive and powerful church polity was modeled after the 
government of Rome. A religious ritual that touched every 
hour of the day from the cradle to the grave, and far beyond 
the grave, appeared. The civilization of Europe was definite- 
ly founded on a supernatural basis. Temporal princes became 
the military and political agents of the papal see. Faith was 
consciously opposed to reason; a will-to-believe of non-ration- 
al sort, a will-to-believe from which experimental reconstruc- 
tions and verifications were almost completely absent, was in- 
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sisted upon. The scholastics did not doubt that they held in 
their hands the intellectual instruments for constructing a per- 
fect and final world-order based on the dualism of nature and 
supernature. By the thirteenth century nearly all the leaders 
of Arabian, Jewish, and Christian thought distinguished be- 
tween rational and supra-rational truths, while some went so 
far as to maintain that what is true in theology can be false in 
philosophy and what is true in philosophy can be false in the- 
ology. The idea was promulgated that the church universal, 
seated deep in the foreordination of eternal ideas, never 
changes. The church universal was absolute: the predestined 
body of Christ and the instrument of the salvation of men. If 
any man would be saved it was before all things necessary 
that he become a member of the Catholic church. 

Then came Humanism, with its enthusiastic interest in 
ancient literature, its translations, its manuscript collections, 
and its literary imitations of ancient dialogues and meters. It 
swept like a conflagration over Europe, filling every lonely 
scholar’s heart with fiery enthusiasms. The hope of a new age 
of productivity in literature, art, and philosophy was in it. 
Church officials, even some of the popes, were early leaders of 
it, and practically all the humanists were churchmen of one 
rank or another. But the movement revived the ancient lead- 
ership of philosophy in intellectual matters and developed a 
tendency to run out of bounds by questioning the metaphysi- 
cal status of universals, the creation of the world, the trinity, 
and the immortality of the individual soul. The reading of 
Aristotle’s Physics was prohibited in 1209, and the Meta- 
physics, a few years later. And then, when the teachings of 
the original Aristotle came to be better understood, about 
1230, he was spoken of as praecursor Christi in naturalibus, 
as John the Baptist was praecursor Christi in gratuitis. Natu- 
ral theology was recognized as distinct from revealed theolo- 
gy and, about 1250, lectures on philosophy apart from those 
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on theology were permitted in Paris. But every effort was 
made to control both the teaching and the practice of philos- 
ophy. To that end Aristotle was made an authority of the 
church. In St. Thomas’ colossal synthesis theology appears as 
the queen of the sciences, the capstone of human learning. 
The method of the special sciences of nature was described as 
empirical, in the profound belief that true science and reli- 
gious truths revealed through the church and its Scripture 
could not conflict. 

Aristotle’s Physics, with its predominantly organic con- 
ceptions of nature, had practically become a part of the au- 
thoritative creed of the church when the new mechanical con- 
ception of nature, with its emphasis on the mathematics of 
empirical procedure, began to take shape in Italy. The Pytha- 
gorean astronomy, with its heoliocentric world-order, was 
quietly revived and taught to the young men of Europe who 
came to Italy to complete their education. Galileo unosten- 
tatiously climbed the steps of the leaning tower to discredit 
the Aristotelean law of falling bodies. In 1623 appeared his 
Il Saggiatori, boldly distinguishing between the primary and 
secondary properties of things, and laying the foundations of 
modern physics in the space-time properties of things. Coper- 
nicus, still a prebend of Frauenburg Cathedral, returned home 
to Poland to apply the mechanical principles of the Pythago- 
rean astronomy to the real and apparent motions of heavenly 
bodies. Kepler undertook to show that mathematical rela- 
tions exist among the motions of the planets and their satel- 
lites such as to produce a harmony of the spheres heard only 
by the sentient soul of the sun. Vesalius and Harvey and Gil- 
bert and Newton prepared a new anatomy, a new physiology, 
a new physics. The triumphs of nominalism in logic and of 
individualism in social philosophy sealed the doom of Domini- 
can realism that still dominated the church. A new intellec- 
tual teclinique thus quietly, almost secretly, developed within 
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the very cloisters of the church, and was practiced by men 
who knelt at her altars; and the church, or her most trusted 
representatives at least, scoffed and pitied and condemned. 
They thought they saw her ancient creed being flouted, her 
spiritual hegemony being superseded, her solemn ritual of 
other-worldliness becoming passé; and that within her own 
walls and in the hearts of her own children. The progres- 
sive and conservative parties within her leadership naturally 
joined issues, and unspeakably tragic conflict ensued. 

Might the church have revised her creed, reorganized her 
polity, and reconstructed her ritual so as to keep the life of 
Europe moving within them? Granting that the church tri- 
umphant, the transcendental church of our dreams, never 
changes, is it possible that the church militant might have 
abandoned her old armor when gun-powder was invented? Is 
it possible that she might have emphasized salvation by faith 
with the reformers, accepted the Copernican astronomy and 
Newtonian physics, and still kept her faith in herself, while 
steadily ministering to the human need of encouragement and 
self-respect? The Elizabethan literature would have shone 
brightly in her crown. The Scholastic emphasis upon the dig- 
nity and abiding worth of the individual person that produced 
the Age of Chivalry was now producing an age of political and 
social democracy; and those bloody revolutions—might they 
have been mitigated, or wholly averted, if the church had 
moved with the spirit of the time and sought to effect by 
peaceful means the ends of revolution and reform? Ah no! 
The hairy beast in human nature would not have permitted it. 
The vested interests, the love of privilege in the hearts of 
those in power, the natural conservatism of ignorance and 
stupidity, the ponderous inertia of established custom would 
all have been opposed. In the light of history and the little we 
know of human nature we are bound to say that such a course 
on the part of the church would have been miraculous. And 
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yet, is religion, rather than the hairy beast, to be blamed for 
the rupture? Is not religion rather to be praised for all the 
wonder and worship and enthusiasm that carried Europe out 
of the ages of bondage and into the age of self-conscious free- 
dom? 

The coming of Protestantism did not materially change 
the attitude of the church toward science and philosophy. The 
leaders of the Reformation, such as Luther, Melanchthon, 
and Calvin, condemned Copernicus and his followers along 
with witches and black magic. The new learning was to them 
simply another head of the many-headed monster of igno- 
rance and vanity. Some men like to indulge in such exhibi- 
tions of their ingenuity, but it is perverse of them to ignore 
the plain teaching of the Bible that the earth is still. A man’s 
chief end is to glorify his Maker, not to glorify himself. The 
supernatural world-basis of Scholasticism, its great body of 
metaphysical formulas, the ideal of a civilization relating the 
individual through Christ to God, were taken over by the 
Protestant churches. Especially in the minds of Swiss reform- 
ers these conceptions were so phrased as to provide a meta- 
physical basis and divine sanction for civil liberty and liberty 
in the field of church polities and rituals; but the lines were 
drawn against experimentation in the field of philosophy and 
science. Toward the latter the Protestant churches have been 
as timid, as suspicious, and as patronizing as the church uni- 
versal was. Having placed an authoritative Scripture that ad- 
mits of diverging interpretations in the arbitral position of the 
authoritative church of the Middle Ages, Protestantism has 
been even less clear and confident in its attitude toward new 
developments in science than Catholicism. Indeed, it is inher- 
ent in the logic of absolutism that experimentation should be 
regarded as a more or less reprehensible weakness. And this 
means that science, literature, classicism, and philosophy have 
been alternately used by representatives of the churches as 
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materials of propagation and condemned as species of vain 
and wanton worldliness. 

The spiritual forces of society were thus divided. The au- 
thoritative exposition and promotion of what purport to be 
the ultimate ends of life were separated from self-conscious 
organized adventure in the promotion of life here and now. 
Great groups of men and women in whom wonder and worship 
and service are most vivid and vital walk in ways unsanctioned 
by the traditional sponsors of religion. And thus it happens 
that the medieval conflict between the liberal and conserva- 
tive parties within the church has become in our own day a 
conflict between the liberal and the conservative forces in the 
spiritual life of the world. There are minds, both within and 
without the churches, for whom self-conscious adventure in 
the creation of values, whether in the name of art or politics 
or science or morality, is extra-religious, if not anti-religious. 
There are minds for whom the conservation of the real inter- 
ests of man is possible only by closing the eyes to the problems 
of life here and now; and there are minds for whom the only 
alternative to metaphysical pessimism is preoccupation with 
a life to come and a world beyond. Such hold it to be the busi- 
ness of churches to specialize in what they call “religion,” 
leaving science, and business, and art, and industry strictly to 
themselves. 

Such conceptions of the function of the church would limit 
it to a special interest in the final destinies of men, in complete 
abstraction from the means of realizing such destinies; salva- 
tion is of faith, not of works; and doubtless many churchmen 
—priests and lay members—are trying so to limit it. We hear 
from them not infrequently of a synthetic body of theological 
postulates and deductions as recondite and self-containing as 
any branch of mathematics. In sermon and catechism they 
make infrequent reference to science and philosophy for the 
purpose of censoring them. They preach salvation from an 
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abstract principle of evil called sin; they preach salvation by 
faith and loyalty to the church; they preach salvation to a life 
of blessedness in the great beyond. They sing of the beauty 
of absolute beauty, the power of unlimited power, the benefi- 
cence of infinite love. All history, they hold, is either a prep- 
aration for the introduction of Christianity into the world 
or a method of establishing and maintaining the Christian 
church. Life is filled with mysteries, but it is sinful to be very 
much disturbed by them. Philosophy, from which many of 
the metaphysical and methodological conceptions of theology 
were originally drawn, is criticized without friendliness. For 
the most part the churches of our own country are as unable 
to assimilate to their creedal standards and forms of worship 
the spiritual heroism of modern life as was the church of the 
sixteenth century. In this respect we Americans still live in 
the Renaissance. 

There is probably no self-conscious body of men and 
women, no community, in the modern world where reverence 
and honesty and the spirit of loyal service are more pervasive 
than in the community of scientists; and yet the church is re- 
served, suspicious, often hostile to it. We do not here deplore 
the recurring tendency of zealous churchmen to criticize the 
methods and results of experimental research—that is a tend- 
ency that no man of science objects to in competent critics— 
but rather the general lack of sympathy and understanding 
between the church and the academy. It is not the readiness 
of each to instruct the other, or even the fact that this trait is 
much more evident in churchmen than in men of science, that 
we would note, but rather the fact that there is no common 
ground of friendship on which the good wills of the two groups 
can interpenetrate and reinforce each other. 

Meanwhile, let us note an obdurate fact. The destinies of 
men, the ultimate ends of life—values, ideals, and norms— 
cannot be so defined as to function effectively in the control of 
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action without taking the media of their realization into con- 
sideration. Ends in abstraction from the means necessary to 
their realization are highly recondite principles, such as the 
good, the wise, and the beautiful. Principles are indispensable 
instruments of analysis, points of view from which to attack 
situations with which one has to deal; and it is something to 
have named them and so to have made them self-conscious. 
But if they are the utmost of our accomplishment, if they rep- 
resent the substance of our good intentions, then our good in- 
tentions are assuredly good for very little that is significant 
for life generally. Ends and the means of. their realization 
cannot be defined apart from each other: it is a treacherous 
abstraction. The abstract definition of a principle, prior to, 
and apart from, its application to the concrete situations cov- 
ered by it, is purely speculative and. mathematical. The ab- 
stract singular noun, “goodness,” and the concrete singular 
totality, “the good,” are alike definable only denotatively, if 
at all. 

Religion is concerned with such conceptions. Whatever 
else it may be, it is a consciousness that those singular total- 
ities—the Just, the Good, the Beautiful—are and are real. To 
believe that problems are solvable, that obstacles can be over- 
come, that the world is compatible with beauty and joy, and 
to live accordingly is the very substance of vital religion. Such 
faith is evident in all wise, courageous, and creative persons. 
Without ostentation and without despair such persons con- 
trive to live in an ideal world that, in spite of everything, in 
spite even of themselves, is good and beautiful. Wholesome- 
ness, health, and happiness are in the atmosphere of their 
world, and beyond the blackest night that ever broods over it 
are stars. 

Such living, however, is not possible without deliberate 
effort. Such personality is a rdle of the great drama of life, de- 
liberately selected and played. Few if any individuals are 
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born under such benevolent stars as to live thus without self- 
conscious effort on their own part so to live. The choice in- 
volved is not egotistical; the rdle is not within the self, but 
without it. It is there objectively, there as a possibility, there 
to be played; and the individual’s self-consciousness functions 
in it only as he deliberately identifies himself with it and so 
makes it his réle. Hearts made sore by many wars find new 
strength in the reflection, “There is peace!’”’ Eyes grown dim 
with gazing at the pilot stars brighten again with the thought, 
“There are stars!|—and this my blindness is not essential 
either to me or to the universe!” Uber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh! 
Such is the form of religious experience; and since a definition 
will prove helpful: Religion is thoroughly self-conscious par- 
ticipation in a great life that is the very substance of values. 

When we confront any problem, the first step in reflective 
action is one of analysis for the purpose of ascertaining what 
are the indubitable facts and what the imagined meanings of 
the situation; and whenever the problem happens to concern 
the self in any way, whenever the problematic situation con- 
tains the self among its data, the self becomes a control in the 
further moments of the reflective act. There is one way in 
which the self and the self-thought are involved in all prob- 
lems, problematic situations, and reflective acts, namely, as a 
point of reference and presupposition of them. Neither facts 
nor meanings exist except to a self that is assumed to be dis- 
tinct from them and rélated to them. Mere acquaintance with 
facts and meanings is not enough: knowledge about them is 
necessary and that is possible only to a self that distinguishes 
itself from its problem. Back of all scientific thinking is a 
more or less explicit self-consciousness of the thinker, and not 
infrequently the success of one’s thinking depends on the 
clearness of one’s consciousness of his own “personal equa- 
tion,” i.e., of one’s self. 

But there is another class of problems than those dealt 
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with scientifically, problems in which self-consciousness is less 
specific and fragmentary, problems in which the self is con- 
sciously one of the data of the problem itself. I refer to prob- 
lems in value and valuation. Is the Wagnerian opera worth 
while? And is it more worth while than the opera of Mozart 
or Bizet? Is the Ninth Symphony the greatest of musical 
compositions? Any answer depends on the self-reference of 
the consciousness of the music. That is, it depends on the ex- 
tent to which the listener succeeds in finding himself in the 
music, so that he consciously loses consciousness of himself 
in his consciousness of the music. 

But the part played by the self in a problematic situation 
is greatest in reflective religious experience, for in the reli- 
gious problem the Whence and the What and the Whither of 
the self are precisely at issue. I believe there is no strictly in- 
tellectual or scientific way of considering such a problem. The 
purely scientific treatment of such a problem is anthropologi- 
cal or psychological or biological or—and so forth—-it is not 
religious. The religious question relates precisely to the self 
constituted by the present consciousness of itself, and self 
felt, if you please, as either happy or miserable, as in harmony 
or discord with its world. Here it is not the personal equation 
that is important, but the self as a whole, including its rela- 
tions to the physical and social not-self of which it is a part. 
As a whole the self is beautiful or hideous, good or bad, happy 
or unhappy, and this is religious consciousness. In the reli- 
gious consciousness one reacts to the self as an object. 

It follows that the method of religious living is worshipful 
experimentation, the deliberate cultivation by the individual, 
in himself and his community, of a sense for, and an experi- 
ence of, value, a will to build up and conserve boundless re- 
spect for values in general and at the same time to promote 
sane judgments as to differences of value in objects. To be 
religious is to be thoroughly conscious of being willy-nilly a 
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being of ends and purposes. Everyone is religious who goes 
out, not knowing whither he goes, seeking a city that hath 
foundations whose builder and maker is God. And let no one 
hesitate to affirm that in relation to each particular creative 
task God is fixed and complete. No one accomplishes any- 
thing by aiming at value in general. Practical effectiveness in 
the creation of values depends upon clear and distinct ideas of 
the end in view. So far as the task of the present hour is con- 
cerned there must be no vagueness in the controls of proce- 
dure. All absolutes are practical, as Ames has shown before 
this very body, their absoluteness being itself, consciously and 
for practical purposes, decreed. 

On the other hand, so far as the great life is concerned, it 
must be said that it is not a totum simul of all values. On the 
contrary, it is a life, an activity, a procedure. Literally speak- 
ing, a totum simul of all values is a self-contradictory expres- 
sion; and yet, so far as any particular creative task is con- 
cerned, the values contemplated must be clear and definite if 
effort is to be fruitful. The particular practicalism of the 
Scholastic church is closely related to the absoluteness of the 
supernatural world-order it affirmed. Only a supernatural and 
supra-rational world-order could appeal to all races and con- 
ditions of men; and a certain unanimity of beliefs and senti- 
ments is necessary if men are to sympathize with and under- 
stand one another, if they are to co-operate with one another 
in the presence of a common enemy. Since the thirteenth cen- 
tury a comparatively small, defeated, and impoverished white 
race, driven by Mongul and Turk out onto the European 
peninsula extending into the Atlantic has contrived to domi- 
nate the globe; and can anyone, in the light of that achieve- 
ment, doubt the relative efficacy of the world-view and life- 
program it then heroically constructed, propagated, and lived? 

In so far as worship is a conscious and deliberate identifi- 
cation of one’s self with a certain réle in the drama of life, 
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worship is a mystical experience; and since this is true a cer- 
tain mystical moment is involved in every effectively con- 
structive activity. In so far as it involves a careful examina- 
tion of the meanings of persons, institutions, customs, and 
cosmic phenomena it is an intellectual experience; and every 
demand for exactness, system, and completeness in the analy- 
sis of the given is comprehended in it. It is a moral experi- 
ence in so far as it tends to suspend the urge of habits and in- 
spires an effort to create a chosen future out of a given present. 
There can be no question as to the fact that genuine worship 
thus tends to emancipate and empower the worshiper. It is 
essentially a will to create; and it never doubts that ends can 
be achieved, that the tasks life imposes life can fulfil, that in 
rerum natura the problems of today can be solved tomorrow. 
It is the suspension of judgment so indispensable in research, 
it is the objectivity of effective planning and resolving, it is 
the self-reliance of all courageous decision and perseverance, 
it is the cogia of all virtues. Worship is like a breathing spell 
in a long and arduous foot race, or the hour of roll call in a 
prolonged and hard-fought battle: it is the will-to-values de- 
fining itself and, by its clear self-consciousness, multiplying 
its effectiveness. As a self-conscious adventure in the creation 
of values, as an experience of discovery, invention, or sheer 
patient industry, religion is essentially experimental and es- 
sentially demanded of life. Wherever life is concerned the 
cessation of growth is the beginning of decay: the mere con- 
servation of value, in the sense of its mere preservation, is 
quite impossible. The only effective conservation of value lies 
in its conservative reconstruction. From a methodological 
point of view every thoroughly self-conscious adventure in 
the creation of value involves an act of worship directed to the 
great life which is value as a living, vivid reality. 

Rituals, liturgies, and confessionals at their best render 
religious worship sane, impressive, and beautiful. Symbols 
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play as large a part in it as in any other reflective experience 
in which many unite in a common task, but probably no larger 
part. Man is par excellence an imitating, suggestible animal. 
We who study philosophy are subject to the illusion that he is 
a rational animal. Fully nine-tenths of all the human individ- 
ual is and does is customary, unreflective, and neither rational 
nor irrational. The imagination of the average person lacks 
the power to think straight and avoid dupery; and a little re- 
flection is a dangerous thing. Especially in the field of reli- 
gion, a little reflection not supplemented by a large amount of 
wise suggestion is a dangerous thing. And then, even the 
strongest imaginations are often helped by appropriate sym- 
bol and ritual, and a man’s conviction gains enormously in the 
midst of worshiping multitudes. 

The recall and recital of historical persons and their acts, 
the heroes and great events in the spiritual career of man, 
even cosmologies and ontologies help to portray the worship- 
ful life, clothe it in august beauty, and illuminate the problem 
of the hour. The natural importance of religion in life neces- 
sitates an organization devoted to the education of people in 
worship; and it may be that the definite separation of ecclesi- 
astical from vital religion that occurred during the renais- 
sances of the Middle Ages was simply one more step in the 
reflective differentiation and specialization in values that has 
been going on steadily throughout the period of recorded his- 
tory. It may be that in the end the spiritual life will prove the 
gainer therefrom. I, for one, sincerely wish and almost hope 
it will be so. The function of worship is important enough— 
indeed it is altogether indispensable to sane and wholesome 
living—it is important enough in life to warrant the erection 
of classical temples and Gothic cathedrals. It is indeed so im- 
portant that one finds one’s self sometimes wondering how 
any of us can afford to do anything but educate ourselves in 
this art. Indeed, in the deepest sense of the word all educa- 
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tion misses its proper goal that does not develop the fine art 
of worshipful experimentation in persons. 

But rituals, liturgies, and cosmologies, these means of pro- 
moting worshipful life easily become ends in themselves; they 
tend to foster the thought that they are religion and the only 
religion. Then they function as empty forms that rather de- 
feat than promote spirituality. Then they tend to foster a sort 
of departmentalization of life such that their zealot can feel 
very devout at times and yet meet the actual problems of life 
with a steady bovine stare. How often the fine enthusiasm of 
young men and women for whatsoever things are true and 
honest and lovely degenerates into a merely partisan enthu- 
siasm for an institution, a cosmology, or a ritual. How often 
the very media that ought to foster the brave, wondering 
spirit of childhood sear the souls of men and women with 
senility or encourage a morbid sentimentalism in them. 

Indeed, there is but one way in which the church can avoid 
this result, and that is by reviving and promoting the original 
form of religion as a life of adventure in the conservation and 
expansion of values. The question of which ritual, creed, and 
ecclesiastical polity is best depends upon such personal traits 
as taste, intelligence, and responsiveness to the appeal of val- 
ue, and upon such circumstances as the occupations, the home 
life, and political institutions of the community. The question 
which church is best can be answered only in the light of ex- 
perience, and that is to say in the light of experiment. That 
one is best in the end that most effectively empowers people 
to perceive and realize the great life. Not all the dialectics in 
the world can absolve a church of that acid test. It works 
slowly through the centuries, but it is as much a law of nature 
as is the self-consciousness of life itself. 

When the historian of the future describes the life of the 
present he will no doubt mention two things as distinctive of 
it. These are crowds and machines. The ceaseless ferment of 
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the cities and the ever increasing burden of machinery with 
which civilization is loading itself have created an array of 
relatively new problems such as never confronted any other 
age in the same numbers and perplexity. We do not fear spir- 
itual suppression by Persians or Mohammedans; we Ameri- 
cans do not fear as much as we should the contempt of Europe 
and the Far East; but we do fear the personal losses that to- 
morrow’s shift of circumstance may entail ; we do fear what the 
newspapers may say about us; we have some reason to fear 
the crowds. Men do not now fear condemnation in a life to 
come so much as they fear poverty and social neglect here and 
now. Can the ideals of a civilization founded in a supernatu- 
ral world-order and devoted to the task of saving individual 
souls from hell solve the problems of the time? In place of 
relative economic security has come widespread economic pre- 
cariousness; in place of simple instruments of production, un- 
derstood by everybody, have come complicated systems of 
machinery requiring highly technical knowledge; in place of 
small family groups and small towns widely scattered have 
come great masses of humanity that tremble at a rumor and 
passionately huddle together like sheep in a storm. Are these 
traditions of serene contemplation, individual detachment, 
and boundless respect for personality the keys that will yet 
unlock the gates of progress for us? Nearly all the charm of 
people is lost today in the breathlessness of hurry and the irri- 
tation of haste. Can the concepts of leisure and meditation 
and chivalry restore us? 

Let us put the question another way. Suppose we say of 
Scholastic philosophy what James said of Herbert Spencer’s 
philosophy, that it resembles nothing so much as a rickety 
Adirondack shack knocked together out of cracked hemlock 
boards; are we ready, is the world ready, to turn away from 
it and pass on? Our customs and institutions are grounded in 
it; even our sciences and philosophies, as to their problems 
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and methods at least, are largely prefigured in it, and millions 
of men and women have today no other spiritual temple. It 
founded our schools and universities; it bequeathed to us, re- 
cut and reset, the precious jewels of ancient Judea and Greece 
and Rome; it armed the white warrior who is conquering the 
world for intelligence and industry and spiritual achievement; 
it largely motivated the discoveries of science and the inven- 
tion of machines. What shall we say then? Is it to be, never- 
theless, put aside? 

The thing is inconceivable; and yet, unless churchmen can 
more cordially experiment, more reverently adventure, in th: 
future than in the immediate past, the church’s contribution 
to the civilization of the future will be far less than its Lord 
would have it be. About the year 1250 the dominant religious 
institution of Europe consciously and resolutely abandoned 
the method of worshipful experimentation in the pursuit of 
values. Brave, wondering hearts that continued to follow that 
method were officially denounced. With the result that the re- 
ligious life of Europe and America has ever since been divided, 
discordant, and disturbed by internal discrepancy. The state 
became what the church had been: the chief organ of civiliza- 
tion. The family and the school ceased to exist under her soli- 
tary control. Philosophy became suspect, and science, hostile 
to “religion.”” Today even the social worker feels himself a 
stranger and an alien in the church. The clashes of spirit have 
become so distressing to large numbers of those consciously 
devoted to the life of worshipful adventure in the creation of 
values that, in the interest of both their own and the social 
peace, they withdraw from both pulpit and pew. 

Experimental method in religion seeks first of all to pre- 
vent the incrustation of reflective experience by creed and 
ritual. It stands ready to keep these in the relation of means 
to the end of religious education and achievement. It stands 
ready to modify them to meet the needs of life, and that is to 
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say, to meet the discoveries of religiously minded investiga- 
tors and thinkers as well as the inventions of industrialists and 
the congestion of crowds. Experimental method in religion, as 
everywhere else, is procedure under the control of ideas for 
the purpose of testing them, and with the deliberate intention 
of reconstructing them in the light of results. The claim that 
any given creed or ritual is absolute is utterly at variance with 
that method. Consequently, the religious leader, like every 
other person, must be a mystic, accustomed to adventure in 
identifying himself with the spirit of value; but he must know 
the natural limitations of mysticism in the spiritual life. He 
must be trained in science and history, acquainted with the 
universal life of man. Wherever the life of man moves toward 
the city that hath foundations the religious leader must be en- 
gaged as to his sympathies and his understanding. 

In the light of that ideal how sadly patronizing and even 
hostile his actual interest in the creative life often appears to 
be! Young men preparing for the ministry usually abjure the 
rigorous studies that might acquaint them with the teeming 
life of the world. They dawdle and daddle through their 
courses. They think of reason as suspected, of philosophy as 
condemned, of wisdom as the pride of man in his own achieve- 
ments. Later they preach to congregations obsessed with the 
value of science and its applications to life and wonder that 
they find their hearers preoccupied and cold. Is it any wonder 
that they are compelled to resort to emotional appeals and 
crowd psychology to impress or move them? The lack of sym- 
pathy and understanding between the church and the acade- 
my in the presence of social problems demanding the utmost 
possible unity of effort is sadly deplorable; but the active an- 
tagonism between them, such that an honest teacher of sci- 
ence cannot hold a position in some schools, and an honest 
preacher can make no effective appeal to many of the most in- 
telligent members of his community, is simply stupid. The 
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waste of economic resources should give us pause, if no more 
spiritual losses concern us. But the matter is more serious 
than that. A literal reign of terror exists on the streets of 
many cities. Among its deeper causes is the lack of effective 
co-operation between the churches and the other spiritual 
agencies of society. The appeal to force alone to stop it, so 
long as divided worship continues, is as futile as the command 
of the fabled king who, after moving his throne to the shore 
to give solemnity to the farce, ordered the waves of the sea to 
be still. Community life cannot get on without religion, and 
the discordant councils of the religiously minded today pro- 
vide both opportunity and encouragement to the destructive 
impulsiveness of human nature. 

Should it now be asked whether the worshipful life here 
described is not itself an overemphasis on the end of endeavor 
in abstraction from the means of accomplishment, the ques- 
tion should cause us to pause. Is it not simply the religion of 
other-worldliness in slightly modified phrases? The charge is 
made against American idealism in general, that when we 
have formulated the abstract principles of procedure we, as a 
nation, are wont to feel that our task is fulfilled. The charge 
reminds us of a very wise saying: “Those who can, do; those 
who cannot, teach.” Are we Americans a nation of teachers— 
and preachers? There are those abroad who do not hesitate 
to say so. The charge may not be just, but it is significant that 
it should be made; and there are those who trace this national 
character to the very worship of precepts and principles we 
would here deplore. The preliminary task of abstractly defin- 
ing our end having been performed, we sometimes revert to 
our ancient partisanships, our organized habitual procedures, 
and start a mortal controversy over the first actual steps 
toward achievement. We agree “in principle”; we believe 
that it is good to pursue the Good, but with that concession 
our capacities of effective co-operation seem too often to be 
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exhausted. We are still in the Renaissance, we Americans who 
ride in airships and talk to our neighbors half-way round the 
world. Now, as then, those who can experiment find them- 
selves confronted by an organized and self-conscious majority 
who at best only teach. 

It is precisely the graveness of this criticism upon Amer- 
ican idealism that the experimental method in religion meets 
and refutes. Not the other-worldliness of abstract mathemat- 
ical postulates, but actual concrete values are its ends. It 
holds that the Great Community can be, and must be, pro- 
moted here and now; that in that community every man con- 
sciously aims so to live as to help others to be happy and, if 
possible, beautiful; that in that community no one is prosti- 
tuted to the status of a mere tool of someone else; that in that 
community each finds opportunity and heroic encouragement 
to be and to do his best. There is a difference between the re- 
ligious and the scientific aspects of experimentation just in 
respect of this clear consciousness of the community and the 
self as wholes. To be effectively a person and thereby help 
others to be persons is the sum of the abiding satisfactions of 
life. Worship in the sense of this aim is natural and necessary, 
and in the Great Community all mature men worship. Its ob- 
jectives are not absolutely fixed as to their content. It knows 
that not everything is known as to the ends for which men 
live. It is grounded in the confidence of men of good will in 
one another; it expresses the rugged sort of hope that goes 
along with health and sanity. Who will show us the way to 


such a community? 
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THE THEORY OF THE RATIONAL GOOD 
OLAF STAPLEDON 


I, FEELING AS THE GROUND OF GOODNESS 


The ethical theory that Professor Hobhouse gave us in his 
book, The Rational.Good, is essentially a development of 
idealist ethics. But from that orthodox system it differs seri- 
ously by insisting that “good” is meaningless if it has no rela- 
tion whatever to pleasure. “In judging an experience good,” 
says Professor Hobhouse, “so far as the judgment is truly our 
own, and not a recognition of the judgment effectively passed 
by someone else, we express toward it a mode of feeling which 
may generally be called favorable; that is to say, it has the 
generic character of pleasure.” And again, “If an end is gen- 
uinely conceived as good it means that we have at least some 
feeling for it.’”” And it is this feeling that disposes us to action. 
In the first instance, then, that is good which is felt to satisfy 
impulse. 

We must not, of course, abstract the feeling from the 
whole “object felt,” and suppose that what is good is pleasure 
alone; for thus we should fall into the snares of hedonism. 
But, on the other hand, we must not ignore feeling and sup- 
pose that objects can be good in themselves; for such a state- 
ment is (we are told) meaningless. We do, indeed, in ordinary 
thought project our feeling into the object and speak as 
though goodness were strictly a quality of the object. But 
such language is inaccurate. Goodness is a quality neither of 
objects alone nor of feelings alone, but of wholes, which con- © 
sist of object and feeling. Or, more accurately, by the term 
“good” the individual “signifies something which, in the con- 
nection in which it is applicable, moves feeling, and through 
feeling disposes to action.’” 

* The Rational Good, p. 75. ? Ibid., p. 66. * Ibid., p. 67. 
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Thus the judgment that something is good is not only a 
judgment. It is also “an acceptance which may be expressed 
in the most general terms by saying that something fits in or 
harmonizes with, a mental disposition.”* When the child’s ex- 
ploring fingers encounter the candle flame the effort of explo- 
ration is broken in upon by an unexpected experience. “There 
is disharmony between the effort and its end,’” and in the mo- 
ment of disharmony, and essential thereto, pain. “Pain char- 
acterizes the feeling involved in disharmony and the mental 
attitude concerned in the process of checking and canceling 
effort.” On the other hand, if the explored object turns out to 
be a sugar plum there is harmony of effort and result, and the 
feeling is pleasant and culminates in satisfaction. “By har- 
mony is meant, in the last analysis, a form of mutual support. 
Generally speaking, it is that relation of parts in a whole in 
virtue of which they maintain and (if they admit of develop- 
ment) further one another.” 


II. THE NATURE OF CONATION 


Such is the foundation of Professor Hobhouse’s theory of 
goodness. I suggest that it implies a false view of conation, 
and that, consequently, his ethical system is subtly vitiated 
throughout. For, in spite of his protestations, his theory fails 
to disentangle itself from hedonism. He assures us that feel- 
ing alone does not constitute goodness; what is good is an ob- 
ject felt as pleasant. Yet by “good” the individual is said to 
mean something which “moves feeling.”’ Objects are said to 
be good in that they afford feelings. For feelings cannot as a 
rule be obtained without objects, and so objects are necessary 
to goodness. But they are good only in so far as they give feel- 
ings. And if feelings of pleasure were possible without objects, 
they themselves alone would be good. 

He is led to this view by his belief that it is essentially 
through feeling that we are disposed to action. This is only 

‘ Ibid., p. 68. * Ibid., p. 67. * Ibid., p. 69. 
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superficially true. It is never feeling, in its own right, that dis- 
poses us to action. On the contrary, pleasure and unpleasure 
are in principle merely consequent on the success and failure 
of behavior tendencies. We are pleased when our activity is 
unhindered; displeased when it is thwarted. The ground of 
conation is not feeling, but something that is prior to feeling. 

Of course, it is true that in many cases we do shun pain 
and seek pleasure. But the states which we then seek are 
pleasurable and painful because they are, or have been, symp- 
toms of success and failure. Physical pleasure and pain, in- 
deed, are often sought and shunned for their own intrinsic 
characters, independently of any expectation of benefit or 
damage to the organism. But there is good reason to think 
that their intrinsic characters have become pleasant and un- 
pleasant through their significance as symptoms of benefit 
and damage to parts of the organism. On higher levels of ex- 
perience it is more obvious that pleasure and displeasure are 
but symptoms of success and failure. So far from being the 
ground of conation, they presuppose conation. Failure is 
grievous because we have striven for success. 

But if it is untrue in principle that feeling disposes us to 
action, what is it that does so? Every act of conation seems to 
involve some objective tendency whose fulfilment it is that is 
conated. It may be a tendency of the individual’s own body or 
person, or a tendency of his environment. It may be a tend- 
ency which really exists, or one which he erroneously believes, 
or one which he merely postulates. But in every case the tend- 
ency whose fulfilment is conated is objective to the conative 
act itself. It is a tendency which is cognized, and, through 
cognition, gives rise to conation. There cannot conceivably be 
conation which is not essentially the impulse to fulfil some 
such objective tendency or other. In the simplest case, name- 
ly, the conation of bodily activities, conation is derived, not 
from the pleasurableness of these activities, but from tenden- 
cies of the organism itself. The impulse to sneeze is the felt 
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drive of the body toward sneezing; and the impulse to eat is, 
in the first instance, the felt drive of the body toward the acts 
of eating and digesting. But equally, in the most complex 
cases, conation presupposes tendencies (organic, personal, 
social, or other) objective to the conative act, tendencies 
which, entering within the mental content, give rise to cona- 
tions. 

All cognized tendencies, perhaps, not only innate tenden- 
cies of the organism, but tendencies of other existents, when 
they are cognized within the mental content are accepted as 
grounds of conation. Thus, if one watches an hourglass and 
sees the sand get jammed in the narrow neck he may experi- 
ence an impulse to assist it by shaking the glass; and when the 
flow begins again, he is pleased. 

But though, perhaps, every cognized tendency is, in isola- 
tion from conflicting tendencies, necessarily a source of cona- 
tion, yet tendencies cognized within a complex mental content 
do conflict. Then the rational desire would favor the greatest 
possible harmonious fulfilment of cognized tendencies. But, 
unfortunately, that which behaves and wills is necessarily an 
organism, having in its own nature automatic behavior tend- 
encies which it inherits from its earlier self and from its an- 
cestors. And these automatic tendencies of the organism often 
resist control. The organism behaves as it is “set” to behave, 
and wills compulsively and irrationally. 

Essentially, what is good is not what pleases, but what is 
conated. And what is conated is not pleasure, but fulfilment 
of tendencies objective to the psychic act of conation. Fur- 
ther, what is good is not good because it is the goal of cona- 
tion; it is the goal of conation because it is the fulfilment of an 
objective tendency that has been cognized. That is to say that 
it is good simply in being a case of fulfilment of tendency, 
whether anyone conates it or not. 

But let us for the present waive this basic objection to 
Professor Hobhouse’s theory of the nature of goodness and 
study his account of the good and of moral obligation. 
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III. PRUDENCE 

In calling anything “good,” he says, we “express toward 
it a mode of feeling” which has “the generic character of pleas- 
ure.”’ Now a man’s pleasures are often incompatible; or 
rather, the objects which afford pleasure are often incompati- 
ble. In such a conflict three courses are possible. First, now 
one and now the other object may be sought, according to the 
alternating strength of uncriticized impulses. Or, secondly, 
one impulse may permanently conquer the other, not, indeed, 
succeeding in annihilating it, but preventing it from gaining 
satisfaction. Or, finally, some activity or some object may be 
discovered which will satisfy harmoniously both impulses. 
Thus neither, perhaps, will attain the crude and direct satis- 
faction that it demands, but the sum of satisfaction will be the 
greatest possible in the circumstances. Such “integration” of 
conflicting impulses in harmonious satisfaction is the way of 
prudence and the “rational” solution of conflict. And in every 
conflict of impulses it is true that, whatever course is judged 
to be best, there is one course which would as a matter of fact 
afford the greatest possible felt satisfaction in the long run. 
This, within the economy of the individual’s interests, is the 
prudent course.* It is prudent because it is rational. If you 
seek impulse-satisfaction it is rational to take that course 
which will satisfy as many impulses as possible and deny as 
few impulses as possible. 

As to the nature of rationality, we may accept Professor 
Hobhouse’s account of it.’ A rational judgment, he says, must 
be internally coherent; it must be grounded in the rest of our 
experience; it must not be based on any subjective attitude, 
but must deal with the objective order. 

IV. THE RATIONAL GOOD 

Thus far we have considered only the individual’s inter- 
ests without reference to the interests of other individuals. 
Rationality, which is seen to be the principle of harmony in 


" Ibid., p. 75. 
*°Cf. R. B. Perry, The Moral Economy. * [bid., p. 64. 
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this sphere, applies also, we are told, as between the satisfac- 
tions of different individuals. Rationality is essential to the 
nature of the good, and turns out to be the ground of moral 
obligation. “The rational good must be a consistent scheme of 
purposes interconnected by universal relations in which sub- 
jective disturbance is eliminated.’”® To be rational, purposes 
must not conflict. If they do, harmony must somehow be 
found. Further, that which is good must have a universal 
ground. If it is good in given conditions, it must be good in 
such conditions always, wherever and in whomsoever found.” 
But further, self-evident principles which are the grounds of 
value-judgments will themselves require grounds; and their 
grounds will consist in “the fact that they sum up and gener- 
alize more specific and concrete ends so far as these are mu- 
tually consistent.” Thus interconnection is itself the rational 
principle. The rational good must form “‘a connected whole in 
which no part is isolated but in the end every element involves 
every other.””’ In order to be universally grounded it must be 
objective. It must not depend on any individual’s peculiarity. 
Thus a double harmony is involved. For, in the first place, 
there must be an internal harmony of feeling with feeling 
within the mind itself; and secondly, there must be a harmony 
of the mind with the world. The rational principle cannot rest 
with a narrow harmony; it must embrace the universe. 

In order that the ideal may be achieved, many impulses 
will need to be modified.** Satisfaction will have to be given 
them in objects and acts which do not conflict with the satis- 
faction of other impulses, or at least with the organized satis- 
faction which is the rational goal. For there is “a distinction 
between something radical in our impulses and something 
relatively superficial’”* and alterable. Thus, in the developed 
personality sex impulses may be fulfilled in behavior very dif- 

* Ibid., p. 6, Contents. 

* Ibid., p. 78. * Ibid., p. 99. 

® Ibid., p. 79. * Tbid., p. 99. 
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ferent from that which alone satisfies the crude animal in- 
stinct. In the rational good, then, it is essential that all our 
deepest impulses should be satisfied; for only so can we have 
permanently the feeling of satisfaction. But the precise man- 
ner of the satisfaction of these deepest impulses will depend 
on their interrelation in a harmonious system. 

The ideal is, therefore, said to be the continuous develop- 
ment of personality in society, or the harmonious fulfilment 
of vital capacity as a whole.** The good is not simply har- 
mony, any sort of harmony; it is essentially “harmony with 
some disposition of mind,” a “harmony of mind with itself 
and with its object.’”’*® In short, the good is described as “hap- 
piness in the fulfilment of vital capacity in a world adapted to 
mind.” 


V. FEELINGS NOT MEASURABLE 


Now there is a serious difficulty at the outset in this ac- 
count of the rational good as the completest possible system 


of felt satisfactions in all minds. For, on this theory, in order 
to know what is good we must have some means of measuring 
one satisfaction against another, so that if they are incompati- 
ble we may know which to sacrifice. And indeed, apart from 
our knowing, satisfactions must be in fact commensurable if 
there is to be any such rational good at all. But it is hard to 
see how feelings of satisfaction can, as mere feelings, be com- 
pared, even in theory. 

Within the experience of one individual his satisfactions 
are, in practice, evaluated not according to intensity of feel- 
ing, but in relation to the ideal of personal fulfilment. We ap- 
prove not simply the most intense pleasures, but those satis- 
factions which are felt in activities “enlarging to the person- 
ality.” It is difficult to give a precise meaning to this phrase, 
but it certainly includes not only intensity of feeling but a ref- 
erence to something objective. Personalities are “great” or 


* Ibid., p. 114. * Ibid., p. 116. * Ibid., p. 117. 
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not quite apart from the individual’s own feeling on the sub- 
ject. Further, we often distinguish between feelings which are 
grounded in reality and those which are based on mere fan- 
tasy. We incline to condemn a life of mere fantasy, however 
rich and delightful. 

But the most serious difficulty occurs when we try to com- 
pare the felt satisfactions of different individuals. By what 
right can we say that Jones’s joy in a good meal is more than, 
or equal to, Smith’s? In practice, even if we attempt such a 
comparison, we base no final value judgment on it. Rather we 
evaluate, not felt satisfactions, but the activities which afford 
them. And we judge those activities best which favor, not any 
vague ideal of felt harmonious satisfaction in all minds, but 
some tendency which we judge to be the supreme demand of 
our environment, whether the objective fulfilment of society’s 
capacities, or the fulfilment of the nature of the universe, or 
the fulfilment of “‘God’s will.” In every such ideal we imply a 
reference to reality. Even a society would be condemned in 
which the goal of all activity were the undisturbed delight in 
mere fantasies. 


VI. MORAL OBLIGATION 

But let us for the moment waive these objections to the 
account of the good in terms of feeling. Admitting its validity, 
in what sense can the ideal be said to have a claim on us? Why 
ought we to strive to realize it? What of the consistent and 
unashamed egoist? I may feel that an essential element in the 
goodness of anything is that it is mine, a fulfilment of my im- 
pulses. I may set as my ideal, as my good, an internally con- 
sistent system of my judgments, my actions, my feelings.”* 
Here, however, we are told, the principle of rationality inter- 
venes. I must admit that you may set up a similar egoism of 
your own. Our systems will conflict. Both cannot be univer- 
sal. But the good, to be rational, must be universal. If I am to 


* Ibid., p. 82. 
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prefer my own good to yours, what is the universal ground of 
my preference? There is none; and so egoism fails to be 
rational. 

But what if I do not accept the principle of rationality? 
What if I have no desire to make my life externally and inter- 
nally harmonious? I may be content to seek my private ends 
and damn the public consequences. If I choose thus, what 
claim has the rationality of the ideal over me? Am I in any 
sense under a moral obligation to be rational in my choice of 
ends? 

The rationality of the ideal is itself, we are told, the 
ground of moral obligation. In the case of prudence we saw 
that a certain course is in fact prudent, whether I think it so 
or not and whether I adopt it or not. In adopting the prudent 
course I am constrained by objective circumstances. Similar- 
ly, in the moral sphere a certain course makes for the rational 
good, whether I think so or not and whether I incline to take it 
or not. Its goodness and its claim on me are constituted by its 
own nature, not by my inclination. The rule of morality is as 
objective as the rule of prudence. Yet “How,” it may be 
asked, “can anything practical hold ‘of’ me if no impulse, no 
desire, no volition of mine urges me to it?’”® It has been 
argued that all voluntary actions arise from feeling; in what 
sense then can a man be expected to act in a certain manner if 
he has not the feeling which alone can induce him to act? 
What meaning can there be in saying that he “ought” to do 
so and so although feeling does not dispose him to do so? 

To such questions Professor Hobhouse answers only that 
the rational good is a fact whether I admit it or not. Just asa 
danger concerns a man whether he knows it or not, so moral 
obligation concerns him whether he feels it or not. Even when 
it does not hold for him, it holds of hi.n. In missing it, “he 
misses what is really good, the goodness that stands the test of 


” Ibid., p. 86. 
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rational examination.’”° If this seems to reduce the matter 
after all to egoism and prudence, we must remember that “the 
principle which I accept as binding must be one that appeals 
to me as a decisive ground for action, that is, one that over- 
comes other grounds for other actions, it being just this su- 
premacy which the term ‘binding’ expresses.” 


VII. CRITICISM OF THE THEORY OF OBLIGATION 


In this account of the good and of obligation there is a sub- 
tle attempt both to have the cake and to eat it. Goodness, we 
are told, is founded in feeling; yet the ideal, the rational good, 
is said to be the good whether anyone likes it or not. We may 
imagine a world in which, though the greatest possible har- 
monious satisfaction were attained, yet each individual would 
gladly sacrifice this state for one which gave less joy to all but 
more joy to himself. In such a world the “rational good” 
would be realized, though no one commended it. And, though 
no one were pleased with it, it would apparently have a moral 
claim over all. 

Of course, those who accept the theory answer that though 
the rational good is the good whether anyone likes it or not, 
yet it is constituted by the sum of pleasant feelings which it 
would afford in all persons. Pleasure is essential to it, though 
no single person’s pleasure in it is essential to it. My pleasure 
is not the ground of the good, but pleasure is. 

Now, waiving the difficulty of measuring feelings, let us 
grant that there is a certain possible course which would, as a 
matter of fact, give the greatest possible harmonious felt sat- 
isfaction to all minds, and that this ideal does not depend on 
anyone’s opinion about it. The question is, In what sense, if 
any, does the existence of this possibility constitute a moral 
claim over us? Why, and in what sense, ought we to strive to 
realize it whether it pleases us to do so or not? Professor Hob- 
house says that morality concerns a man whether he feels its 


» Ibid., p. 87. * Ibid., p. 84. 
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claim or not, just as danger concerns him whether he is aware 
of it or not. But, according to Professor Hobhouse’s theory, 
danger only concerns a man because it threatens him with 
pain or other unpleasant feelings. True, it threatens him 
whether he judges the situation dangerous or not; but, on the 
theory, its dangerousness depends on the fact that what it 
promises is feelings of pain. Were he anaesthetic or a maso- 
chist there would be no question of danger. Thus, if the end 
of behavior is feeling, there is after all no objectivity in the 
prudential ideal. A man may say (and how is he to be con- 
futed?), “I prefer this moment’s thrill, even though it cripple 
me, to a life of humdrum healthiness.” You may tell him he 
will be sorry later; but perhaps he won’t. Perhaps he will suc- 
cessfully console himself with a dream life based on the past 
ecstasy. If his goal is pleasant feeling, in what is he impru- 
dent? In what sense is he missing the good? 

In the case of morality, it is insisted, the good concerns a 
man even if he happens to be morally anaesthetic. But surely, 
if it is feeling that disposes us to action and if morality is real- 
ly in the same case with danger, there is an inconsistency in 
holding that a social ideal has any kind of claim on a man who 
is insensitive to his fellows. It is beside the mark, though true, 
that he is missing the only kind of goodness “that stands the 
test of rational examination.” For, ex hypothesi, he gets more 
pleasure out of egoism than out of altruism, in spite of irra- 
tionality. 

Clearly, Professor Hobhouse’s attempt to save obligation 
has split his theory into inconsistent theses. For while it is 
said that primarily things are called good, and sought because 
of the feeling that they can afford, it is also said that the ideal 
is good and ought to be advanced whether anyone feels pleas- 
ure in it or not. Now clearly the individual judges the ideal to 
be good before he is pleased with it. He judges it good for 
some other reason than that it pleases him. To say that it 
would please others is not to the point. In this supreme case 
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the individual’s value judgment is admittedly prior to, not 
subsequent to, the individual’s feeling. He takes pleasure in 
the ideal (if he does take pleasure in it) because he judges it 
to be intrinsically good. He serves it because he judges that it 
has a claim on him. His pleasure is nothing but an attitude of 
acceptance, or recognition, or applause toward something 
which, he supposes, is demanded, not by himself, but by his 
world. 

And if this is so in the judgment of the ideal, it is surely 
possible that pleasure is, always and essentially, not consti- 
tutive of value, but an attitude appropriate to value. It is pos- 
sible that the feelings of impulse-satisfaction, out of which it 
is proposed to build the rational good, should be regarded as 
signs or symptoms of goodness rather than as little units of 
goodness itself, to be pieced together. And this is important. 
For if the goodness of the good is but a conglomeration of the 
goodness of its elements, it matters not what form the edifice 
be given, so long as we use as many bricks as possible and 
avoid unnecessary strains within the structure. But if feelings 
are after all only attitudes of the builders, we must beware 
lest, like acrobats, we build a pyramid of human antics, which 
must collapse with every change of mood. 

It would seem, then, that we must either reject the view 
that goodness is grounded in feeling, or exonerate the individ- 
ual from moral obligation and explain the curious illusion of 
duty in terms of some such mechanism as is offered by the 
psychoanalysts. 


VIII. ALTERNATIVE VIEW OF OBLIGATION 


But if feeling is consequent on, not prior to, conation, and 
if conation itself is the outcome of objective tendencies em- 
braced within the mental content—if, in fact, what is intrin- 
sically good is not felt satisfactions, but objective fulfilments; 
if conation is essentially, and in its very nature, a kind of dis- 
interested loyalty to the nature of objects—then universal 
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fulfilment has a very real claim on all conative beings, whether 
they are aware of that claim or not. For, on this view, fulfil- 
ment is intrinsically desirable. The conativity, so to speak, of 
every act of conation simply is the cognized thrust of the ob- 
jective tendency. 

It follows, in the first place, that, within a given mental 
content, there is an objective ideal of the greatest possible ful- 
filment. This is intrinsically the most desirable goal within 
the universe of discourse of the particular mental content. If, 
owing to weakness of intelligence or the impetus of the organ- 
ism’s innate or acquired behavior “set,” this ideal is not de- 
sired, it is yet intrinsically desirable, and any conation which 
rejects it is conation distorted from the essential end of cona- 
tivity. And in the second place, beyond the limits of each 
private mental content are tendencies as essentially conatable 
as those within. Therefore, there is an objective ideal of 
“world-fulfilment” which is intrinsically the most desirable of 
all desirables. It is the intrinsic desirability of this ideal which, 
in its own right, imposes a moral claim on all conative beings. 

This objectivistic account of obligation certainly calls for 
a detailed defense; and no such defense can be attempted 
here. But the foregoing summary may serve to indicate the 
starting-point for a theory which, while it accepts the view 
that “good” involves a logically prior need or tendency, de- 
scribes that tendency as, in every case, a tendency of some 
object within the mental content. 


West Kirsy, ENGLAND 





IDEALISM, REALISM, AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 
VICTOR S. YARROS 


A vigorous and sincere advocate of roo per cent Ameri- 
canism and ardent patriotism happened to attend a mass 
meeting in New York City addressed by admirers of the Rus- 
sian communist and soviet régime. He did not hear a single 
sentence or phrase from the platform with which he could 
even faintly sympathize. All that was said by the speakers at 
the meeting was, from his viewpoint, shallow, paradoxical, 
false, and absurd. He wondered how intelligent men could 
believe such things. But in spite of himself he was pro- 
foundly stirred and greatly impressed by the faith, idealism, 
enthusiasm, exaltation, and zeal of the orators and their 
audience. Five thousand men and women spiritually and 
morally united, revealing a passion for righteousness, ready 
to make any sacrifice in behalf of a noble cause—noble in 
their eyes—assuredly the spectacle carried a significant les- 
son which upholders of the existing politico-social-economic 
order could not ignore or belittle. 

“Why,” asked the citizen in the throng who was not of it, 
“do not American citizens, young and old, exhibit like enthu- 
siasm and fervor in defending their institutions and funda- 
mental laws?” “Why,” asks another moderately liberal 
thinker, ‘‘is not the present order worthy of as much ardent 
support as the radicals are willing and anxious to give to their 
untested doctrines and plans?” “A campaign,” says the same 
writer, “is as often lost by reason of the vacillation, weak- 
ness, half-heartedness, of the defense as by reason of the 
force, dash, and perseverance of the attack.” The existing 
order, we are told, is being insidiously undermined by admis- 
sions, apologies, silences, perfunctory pleas, and failures to 
issue or accept challenges in its behalf. The upholders of this 
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order should have the courage of their convictions, should be 
as aggressive, as alert, as indefatigable in defense as its many 
foes are in attack; otherwise they may find it discredited, 
friendless, forsaken when, or if, it is called upon to fight for 
its very life! 

The queries and perplexities of such writers and partisans 
as we have alluded to are decidedly naive. What they are de- 
manding, especially of the younger generation, is inte!lectu- 
ally and morally beyond the bounds of rational expectation. 
The present system may still fit average human nature, but it 
does not satisfy the conscience, the moral sense, the right 
reason of the thoughtful, the forward-looking, and the evolu- 
tionists. It is full of maladjustments, of anomalies, of lame 
compromises. It violates too often the very principles to 
which it appeals for justification. It is a thing of shreds and 
patches. It is neither aristocratic nor democratic, neither in- 
dividualistic nor socialistic, neither feudal nor modern. It is 
the mixed product of several revolutions and of obstinate sur- 
vivals. It is idle to talk about overthrowing it by violence, for 
it does not rest on violence alone. It rests on habits, traditions, 
beliefs, fears, doubts, anxieties. It is possible to accept it; 
it is impossible to grow lyrical and exalted in lauding its vir- 
tues. We know it too well; we suffer from the evils it begets; 
we feel that there is much truth and sense in many of the criti- 
cisms directed against it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, in their little book entitled 
Decay of Capitalistic Civilization, make some pertinent ob- 
servations on the contrast between the zeal and ardor of the 
extreme radicals and the rather indifferent attitude of so 
many of the upholders of the existing order of things. To 
quote: 


The capitalist does actually stand convicted of moral inferiority be- 
fore the working classes, and neither the constitutional socialist nor the 
gunman-saboteur has any respect for him, or any belief in his necessity 
as a pillar of society. 
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Thus the class war has come to be regarded as a holy war, not with- 
out strong grounds. To assume, as our capitalist statesmen and their 
journalists commonly do, that the proletarian combatants must know 
themselves to be criminals, and are mere looters of society without any 
conscientious sanction, can only lead to a most perilous undervaluation 
of the strength and persistence of the revolutionary forces at work in 
the world 

It is idle to blink or ignore the fact that the present social- 
economic order is on the defensive, and that many uphold it 
half-heartedly and on grounds they are far from feeling to be 
firm and stable. 

“But,” cries the conservative, or even the liberal, “the ar- 
rogant revolutionary socialists or communists can only de- 
stroy—they cannot build or improve anything, and their holy 
zeal or righteous indignation can only produce terror ard 
sanguinary civil war. On what, then, is their claim to moral 
superiority based?” 

The answer of the revolutionists and those who vaguely 
sympathize with them is this: Granted that the bitter foes of 
the present social-economic system are wreckers rather than 
builders, the wrecking operations are merely preliminary. 
The old and rotten structure must be torn down and removed 
before a new structure can be erected. And, if the wrecking 
and removal are accompanied by grave social disturbances 
and appalling human suffering, the blame for that calamity 
rests with the Bourbon defenders of a vicious system. It is, 
indeed, a commonplace with revolutionary radicals that vio- 
lence and bloodshed as concomitants of social change are due 
to the fanaticism of the reactionaries rather than to the feroc- 
ity of the reformers. 

Nothing, however, is gained by polemics of this sort. The 
fundamental and ultimate questions are these: 

First, Is the existing order vicious, “rotten,” morally in- 
defensible? 

Second, assuming that it is in need of far-reaching and 
drastic changes, is there good reason to believe—passion and 
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bad temper aside—that such changes can be brought about 
peacefully and rationally? 

In dealing with the first question we may disregard all the 
invective and rhetoric of the intemperate radicals. Let us 
even grant the rather arbitrary and ill-supported notion of 
certain psychologists that the radical is a disappointed, em- 
bittered, unsuccessful, unadjusted member of society whose 
failure is due to his own weaknesses and defects—of which 
weaknesses and defects he is dimly conscious. Let us interro- 
gate the thinkers and students who have no personal griev- 
ances against the present order, whose success is indisputable, 
and whose opinions cannot possibly be attributed to any “in- 
feriority complex.” Let us interrogate prosperous, keen, prac- 
tical men of affairs, men who have achieved power and wealth 
under the present system. Let us listen to the still small voice 
in churchmen, moralists, and other persons of cultivation and 
intelligence. What better tribunal is there to judge the pres- 
ent system? 

Let us first recall the opinions of so hard-headed and un- 
sentimental a savant as Professor Thomas H. Huxley, whose 
robust individualism no one ever called in question. It is im- 
possible to forget his striking admission that, if he thought the 
present social-economic system the best of possible systems, 
he should pray for the collision of the earth with some “‘friend- 
ly planet” that would prematurely put an end to the former’s 
career. The fervent, 100 per cent admirers of the present sys- 
tem might well ponder Huxley’s remark and in its light 
answer their own question as to the faint-heartedness and 
lukewarmness of average bodies of men and women who are 
expected to rush to the defense of the present order when it is 
attacked by the followers of Lenin and Marx and Bakounin! 

Professor Huxley, to use his own words, found no encour- 
agement in nature, or in science, or in human history for “mil- 
lennial expectations”; he had no faith in utopias; he did not 
think that pain and suffering would ever be eliminated. Yet 
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here is what he said in his essays on ethical and social 
problems: 

Any one who is acquainted with the state of the population of all 
great industrial centers, whether in this or other countries, is aware that 
amidst a large and increasing body of that population la misére reigns 
supreme There is not a single large manufacturing city which 
is free from a vast mass of people whose condition is exactly that de- 
scribed, and from a still greater mass who, living just on the edge of the 
social swamp, are liable to be precipitated into it by any lack of demand 
for their produce. 

Society is stable when the wants of its members obtain as much satis- 
faction as, life being what it is, common sense and experience show may 
be reasonably expected Nothing really stirs the great multitude 
to break with custom and incur the manifest perils of revolt except the 
belief that misery in this world, or damnation in the next, or both, are 
threatened by the continuance of the state of things in which they have 
been brought up. But, when they do attain that conviction, society be- 
comes as unstable as a package of dynamite, and a very small matter 
will produce the explosion which sends it back to the chaos of savagery. 

I see no limit to the extent to which intelligence and will, guided by 
sound principles of investigation and organized in common effort, may 
modify the conditions of existence for a period longer than that now 
covered by history. And much may be done to change the nature of man 
himself. The intelligence which has converted the brother of the wolf 
into the faithful guardian of the flock ought to be able to do something 
towards curbing the instincts of savagery in civilized man. 

That man, as a “political animal,” is susceptible of a vast amount of 
improvement by education, by instruction and by the application of his 
intelligence to the adaptation of the conditions of life to his higher needs, 
I entertain not the slightest doubt.’ 

There is quite sufficient idealism in these extracts from 
the deliberate writings of a very critical and severe realist. A 
number of years ago Great Britain was wrestling with the 
strike-lockout problem in real earnest, driven thereto by a 
general and costly walkout of skilled workers. An enterprising 
newspaper, weary of commonplace and superficial comments 
on a grave situation, opened its columns to a national sympo- 


* Evolution and Ethics, pp. 45, 85, 213-14. 
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sium on the subject of industrial strife and succeeded in elicit- 
ing scores of thoughtful contributions from men of light and 
leading, including captains of industry, labor leaders of mod- 
erate views, sociologists, economists, psychologists, novelists, 
and dramatists. Significantly enough, the solutions proposed, 
in the last analysis, reduced themselves to this formula: Re- 
place the employer-employee relation, or the wage system, 
with copartnership or co-operation! Whether the approach 
was ethical or practical, the conclusion was the same; it was 
felt that the present industrial system generated antagonism, 
suspicion, prejudice, and misunderstanding. It was felt that 
mere exhortation and propaganda would accomplish little for 
harmony, peace, and well-being. A radical change was per- 
ceived to be necessary—and feasible; and the change plainly 
indicated by various tendencies was one which gave the 
laborer a stake in the industry, the enterprise, which yields 
him wages and a living. If, it was felt, there was magic in 
property, a system which deprived millions of property and 
its magic was manifestly open to condemnation under its own 
principles and tests! 

The logic of this position is irresistible, and, as a matter 
of fact, the actual course of events and industrial develop- 
ments has brought fresh and significant proof of the sound- 
ness of the view under consideration. We may glance at some 
of the new symptomatic tendencies. 

There is, to begin with, the movement among the corpora- 
tions and public-utility companies themselves in favor of em- 
ployee ownership of the stock of the concern for which he 
works. Certain corporations, though bitterly opposed to 
trade unionism and collective bargaining with the aid of “‘out- 
siders”—walking delegates, business agents, what not—have 
not only encouraged and facilitated the organization of “com- 
pany unions,” or shop unions, for purposes of conciliation and 
arbitration, but have assiduously promoted the sale of their 
stock to their employees. They are frank in saying that self- 
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interest, the hope of peace and uninterrupted production and 
profit-reaping, is their principal motive in those efforts; but 
who can seriously maintain that only altruism begets social 
and moral progress? Certain schools dominant in the last 
century overemphasized the factor of “enlightened self-in- 
terest” in social relations, but it would be quite as grave a 
mistake as was theirs to belittle that factor. When “the stars 
in their courses” fight for a cause, support for it, conscious or 
unconscious, comes from a hundred directions. Despite the 
natural, if short-sighted, opposition of labor leaders to “‘com- 
pany unions” and employee investment in the stocks of the 
firms they work for, these phenomena are distinctly progres- 
sive and hopeful. The next step must be representation of 
the stock-owning employees on the directorates; that, in turn, 
will further stimulate the acquisition by employees, collec- 
tively and individually, of “stakes” in industry, and all of 
that will make for the “peopleization” and democratization of 
industry which constructive radicals have been demanding. 
Another beneficial and desirable tendency, from the view- 
point of forward-looking liberals and radicals, is that to “‘cus- 
tomer ownership.” This phrase denotes a new practice—that 
of inducing the patrons of public-utility companies to become 
stockholders and bondholders of those concerns. The motive, 
again, is apparently selfish—to attract the good will of the 
customers, to make them feel that an attack by politicians or 
reformers on public utilities is an attack on their own pe- 
cuniary interests, and to discourage agitation for lower rates. 
But here, too, the unintended and indirect results may easily 
prove to be more important than the direct and intended 
ones. For customer ownership is manifestly a form of in- 
direct co-operation. If the same persons who get the service 
of a utility and pay for it also get most of the dividends earned 
by the utility, the conflict of interests ceases. The objections 
based on “absentee landlordism” and “outside control,” as 
well as on exploitation and “surplus value,” lose force and 
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point in direct proportion as the customers—and the em- 
ployees—of a corporation acquire the actual ownership and 
control of it. And, obviously, the larger the number of stock- 
holders and bondholders, the smaller the amount annually 
taken by persons who live solely or chiefly on income from in- 
vestments—described even by conservatives as “unearned 
income’”—or “the idle rich.” To be sure, the scientific or 
theoretical question whether interest on capital in any form 
is morally justifiable, or compatible with justice in the eco- 
nomic order, is in no wise affected by the number, or position, 
or identity of the recipients of such interest. If interest be a 
form of exploitation of labor, none but labor is entitled to 
interest, and it would better be paid as wages. But from a 
practical point of view the difference between a system under 
which a comparatively small group of capitalists receives in- 
come from invested capital and a system under which hosts 
of workers, customers, and other persons of limited means 
get dividends from a concern is very material. 

Still another significant contemporary phenomenon is the 
growth of labor banks and the participation by them in the 
floating and distribution of sound loans. Members of trade 
unions whose savings are invested in bonds and stocks, and 
who conduct their financial operations through the medium 
of banks directed and owned by men of their own type, may 
never become destructive “reds,” but they are very likely to 
become advocates and promoters of socialized and democra- 
tized industry. 

There is, further, the general awakening of labor to the 
opportunities for and possibilities of co-operative production 
under the direction of trade unions and even with their finan- 
cial backing. The older unionism, especially in America, was 
indifferent to co-operation; the newer, one is glad to say, sees 
that the present wage system is destined to continue for many 
decades, if not centuries, and to be superseded very gradually 
and piecemeal. In logical conformity with this sensible view 
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the belief in industrial democracy leads the more constructive 
and more cultivated trade-union leaders to draw the corollary 
that it would be unwise for organized labor to limit itself to 
criticisms of the present system and efforts at amelioration 
without striking direct and effective blows for the goal or 
ideal in view—the co-operative industrial system. If co-oper- 
ation is feasible, it is feasible here and now, and even on a 
small scale. If small “capitalistic” business establishments 
can live and earn profits, well-managed co-operative establish- 
ments should be able to make larger profits by reason of 
superior efficiency, absence of employer-employee friction, 
and other factors. Funds largely wasted on strikes might well 
be invested in co-operative enterprises. 

And there is yet another (though seemingly unimportant ) 
phenomenon which, under intelligent encouragement, might 
ere long assume respectable proportions—the voluntary sub- 
stitution by employers of co-operation, complete or partial, 
for the wage relation. In recent years several employers have 
turned their plants over to their respective workmen, with or 
without reservations or provisions for a certain return on the 
capital represented by the going concern. It is certain that 
the religious, ethical, and social movements of the last sev- 
eral decades have quietly effected a change in the mental at- 
titude of capitalists toward property and labor. Many are 
asking themselves whether there is not considerable truth in 
the indictments of “surplus value,” “unearned increment,” 
monopoly profits, and like features of the present economic 
system. Many feel that reward is not proportionate to serv- 
ice; that greed, curning, selfishness, and hard-heartedness 
often have more to do with success in business than have the 
much-stressed qualities of integrity, efficiency, industry, and 
vision. Men who do little or nothing are more and more con- 
scious of their parasitic status and concede that society is 
entitled to demand a fair equivalent from them for the in- 
comes they enjoy. The social atmosphere is becoming more 
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and more uncomfortable for beneficiaries of special privilege. 
The spirit of democracy is undermining plutocracy and de- 
stroying the vestiges of feudalism and aristocracy. In these 
circumstances the employing class may be expected to furnish 
more and more converts to those social groups which stand 
for equality of opportunity, for equality of freedom, and for 
service as the only basis for membership in the body social. 
Such an attitude is bound to popularize the idea of industrial 
co-operation among the more forward-looking members of 
that class. 

It is, moreover, highly probable that the healthy and pro- 
gressive elements in the churches will increasingly feel the 
necessity of actively identifying themselves with the cause 
and movement of industrial and social democracy. Formal- 
ism, sterile dogmatism, and evasion of vital issues are alienat- 
ing thoughtful and earnest men and women from the churches, 
and the latter are in danger of losing their spiritual leadership 
and their moral influence. They will have to take up the 
challenge of science, of philosophy, of life itself, and this chal- 
lenge calls for deeds instead of words, for “fruits” instead of 
empty formulas. If the churches have nothing vital and sig- 
nificant to say, or lack the courage and independence to say 
what they think, the living world will cease to pay the slight- 
est attention to them. They will be treated as dead and negli- 
gible. But there are heartening indications that the strong, 
self-respecting, and enlightened churchmen do not propose 
to abdicate and condemn the church to futility, servility, and 
impotence. Here are some of them: 

Important groups of ministers, priests, and students in 
theological schools have been protesting against any active or 
passive support of offensive watfare on the part of the 
churches, and have been passing vigorous peace resolutions. 

Several denominational and interdenominational bodies in 
America as well as in Great Britain have adopted, since the 
Great War, “reconstruction” programs in which industrial 
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democracy or industrial co-operation is a leading feature. 
The following paragraph from the report of a committee of 
American Catholic bishops is particularly striking: 

The full possibilities of increased production will not be realized so 
long as the majority of the workers remain wage-earners. The majority 
must somehow become owners, at least in part, of the means of produc- 
tion. They can, be enabled to reach this stage gradually through co- 
operative productive societies and co-partnership arrangements 
However slow the attainment of these ends may be, they will have to be 
attained before we can have a thoroughly efficient system of production 
or an industrial and social order that will be secure from the danger of 


revolution. 


In the religious press, approval of the principle of industrial 
democracy, as well as of practical steps toward the realization 
of that principle, is today the rule, not the exception. It is 
not extravagant to affirm that organized labor now commands 
the sympathy and support of the religious press and the more 
progressive clergy in respect of practically all its major 
demands. 

Truly, with such facts and tendencies before anyone with 
eyes to see and ears to hear, how fatuous and naive it is to 
sigh or hope for fervent defense and enthusiastic admiration 
of the existing social-economic order! The thoughtful person, 
even if conservative and severely skeptical, cannot help rec- 
ognizing the certainty of changes, nay, the fact of change, in 
that order. 

And here we may call attention to a fact in the course or 
evolution of social and economic reform which has not been 
sufficiently emphasized in histories and expositions of radical- 
ism. It is this—that all the radical schools or movements of 
the last hundred years, or practically since the industrial revo- 
lution and the emergence of the capitalist system, despite 
their important differences, have had one essential feature in 
common—and that feature is co-operation in industry. Study 
St. Simon, Fourier, Robert Owen, Louis Blanc, P. J. Proud- 
hon, Ferdinand Lassalle, Karl Marx, Rodbertus, the Chris- 
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tian socialists, the Fabian socialists, the Guild socialists, 
the syndicalists, the communist-anarchists, the individualist- 
anarchists, the independent social radicals; study utopian 
socialism, revolutionary socialism, evolutionary socialism, op- 
portunist and political socialism, voluntary socialism, and 
what proposition is basic and essential with each and all of 
them? The proposition that co-operation must, should, and 
will supplant the capitalist system or the wage relation! 

Assuredly no one capable of serious thinking will deny or 
make light of the fact just pointed out. Assuredly, that fact 
warrants the hope of a scientific synthesis and a consensus of 
advanced and disinterested opinion in respect of the social- 
economic questions of our time. Taken in conjunction with 
the corporate business and other practical tendencies noted 
and commented upon above, the fact under discussion ac- 
quires even greater significance than purely academic think- 
ers would attach to it. “Solid,” prudent men of affairs may 
sneer at utopian reforms, but they will not sneer at efforts of 
men of their own type to increase efficiency and productivity 
by steps and measures which avowedly or tacitly recognize 
the principle of industrial democracy. Instead of sneering at 
such efforts, they will study them, inquire into their objects 
and effects, and seek to profit by them. Such an attitude is 
devoutly to be wished by all humane and intelligent persons 
who abhor strife, class struggles, the horrors of revolution, 
and reaction. The old order is undergoing radical transforma- 
tion; that transformation need not be attended by violence, 
hatred, and fury. The process can be made healthy and 
orderly. Those who expect enthusiastic support of or ardent 
devotion to the present order of things, or a vehement, strenu- 
ous opposition to changes in it in the direction of equal oppor- 
tunity and democratic ownership and control—not necessarily 
in a socialistic sense of these terms—are simply incapable of 
reading aright the handwriting on the wall or of interpreting 
firm and clear tendencies. 


Hutt-Hovse, CHIcAGo 





THE NATURE OF AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE’ 
GEORGE H. MEAD 


Man lives in a world of Meaning. What he sees and hears 
means what he will or might handle. The proximate goal of 
all perception is what we can get our hands upon. If we trav- 
erse the distance that separates us from that which we see or 
hear and find nothing for the hand to manipulate, the experi- 
ence is an illusion or a hallucination. The world of perceptual 
reality, the world of physical things, is the world of our con- 
tacts and our manipulations, and the distance experience of 
the eye and the ear means first of all these physical things. 

Physical things are not only the meaning of what we see 
and hear; they are also the means we employ to accomplish 
our ends. They are mediate in both senses. They constitute 
a meaning of all that lies between us and our most distant 
horizons, and they are the means and instruments of our con- 
summations. They lie in this mediate fashion between the 
distant stimuli that initiate our acts and the enjoyments or 
disappointments that terminate them. They are the proxi- 
mate goal of our sights and sounds, and they are the instru- 
mental stuff in which we embody our ends and purposes. 

Thus on the one hand they constitute the hard physical 
realities of science, and on the other the material out of which 
to build the world of our heart’s desire, the stuff that dreams 
are made of. 

It is perhaps the most striking characterization which one 
can make of the thinking of the Western world since the Ren- 
aissance, that it has separated these two essential aspects of 
the world, has indeed made them incommensurable. Science 
informs us with increasing exactness of the ultimate elements 


*I have not made specific acknowledgments in the article to Professor Dewey, 
but the reader who is familiar with his Experience and Nature will realize that it 
was written under the influence of that treatise. 
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of stuff or energy out of which the universe is made, and how 
they change. The world that rewards or defeats us, that en- 
tices or repels us, our remunerations and frustrations, our de- 
lights and distresses, what is finally significant and worthy of 
our effort, the beauty, the glory, and the dream, cannot be for- 
mulated in the language of exact science, nor have we found 
any common vernacular in which we can speak of the world of 
physical things and the values which after all they subtend. 

This break between the definition of the things that con- 
stitute the means and the ends and values which they embody 
is not confined to the description of physical instruments and 
their uses, for it bisects the field of the social sciences as well. 
It has made economics the dismal science. It has mechanized 
and anatomized psychology. It has made ethics utilitarian, 
and aesthetics an affair of esoteric formulae. 

It is not a break that can be healed by a new philosophic 
formula, though insight that is profound enough can exorcise 
metaphysical oppositions that have hardened into accepted 
realities, and exhibit the break as that which lies between the 
generalized technique of life and the ends and purposes which 
we have been able to formulate. 

We are all of us engaged in complicated social activities 
whose accomplishments lie hopelessly beyond our apprecia- 
tion. History later will lift out the ramifications of the un- 
numbered co-operative acts which have led up to what will be 
significant and desirable in human experience, but the indi- 
vidual experiences that have gone to make the achievement 
will never share in this significance. Closer at hand we see the 
routine and drudgery of countless uninterested hands and 
minds fashion in factories and mines the goods for which men 
give their wealth and themselves, and in the enjoyment of 
which men may be bound together in common interests which 
were quite divorced from their manufacture. Indeed, this is 
the definition of drudgery, the blind production of goods, cut 
off from all the interpretation and inspiration of their com- 
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mon enjoyment. It is the tragedy of industrial society that 
division of labor can interrelate and exploit the social nature 
of men’s technical production so far in advance of their com- 
mon fruitions, that all the earned significance of the work of 
our hands is foreign to its elaborate technique. 

It has been the inspiration of universal religions, of politi- 
cal democracy, and later of industrial democracy to bring 
something of the universal achievement, of the solemn festi- 
val, of common delight into the isolated and dreary activities 
which all together make possible the blessed community, the 
state, the co-operative society, and all those meanings which 
we vaguely call social and spiritual. 

In this intersection of what Professor Dewey has called 
the technical and the final, this attempted grasping of the con- 
summation of the complex efforts of men in society to infuse 
meaning into the detail of existence, aesthetic experience may 
be isolated as a separate phase. What is peculiar to it is its 
power to catch the enjoyment that belongs to the consumma- 
tion, the outcome, of an undertaking, and to give to the im- 
plements, the objects that are instrumental in the undertak- 
ing, and to the acts that compose it something of the joy and 
satisfaction that suffuse its successful accomplishment. 

The beatitude that permeates the common striving of men 
after an infinite God of their salvation, belongs to the cathe- 
dral. The delight which follows upon successful adjustment 
of one’s body to the varied reactions to the elements of a land- 
scape flows over into the landscape itself. The pleasure that 
imbues our bodily and social balance of reaction to a human 
form inspires the statue. The felicity that animates harmoni- 
ous movements of men runs through the dance. To so con- 
struct the object that it shall catch this joy of consummation 
is the achievement of the artist. To so enter into it in nature 
and art that the enjoyed meanings of life may become a part 
of living is the attitude of aesthetic appreciation. 

I have presented aesthetic experience as a part of the at- 
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tempt to interpret complex social life in terms of the goals 
toward which our efforts run. The other parts are the reli- 
gious, political, educational, hygienic, technical undertakings 
among others, which attempt to look into the future of our 
common doings, and so select and fashion the ends we want 
that we can direct and interpret our immediate conduct. 
These endeavors do not carry with them the satisfactions that 
belong to finalities. They are infected by the interest which 
belongs to the fashioning of means into ends, to the shaping 
and testing of hypotheses, to invention and discovery, to the 
exercise of artisanship, and to the excitement of adventure in 
every field. It is the province of action, not that of apprecia- 
tion. Our affective experience, that of emotion, of interest, 
of pleasure and pain, of satisfaction and dissatisfaction, may 
be roughly divided between that of doing and enjoying, and 
their opposites, and it is that which attaches to finalities that 
characterizes aesthetic experience. 

And the intellectual attitudes are as markedly different. 
In the fashioning of means into ends, in the use of tools, and 
the nice adjustment of people and things to the accomplish- 
ment of purposes, we give attention only to that which for- 
wards the undertaking; we see and hear only enough to recog- 
nize and use, and pass from the recognition to the operation; 
while in appreciation we contemplate, and abide, and rest in 
our presentations. The artisan who stops to sense the nice 
perfection of a tool or a machine has interrupted its use to 
appreciate it, and is in an aesthetic mood. He is not interested 
in its employment, he is enjoying it. The statesman who turns 
from the construction of his speeches, the ordering of his 
statistics, the meeting of political opposition, the whole tech- 
nique of putting across his projects for bettering conditions 
and life of children, to the picture of their healthful and joy- 
ous life, is for the time being no longer in action. He is savor- 
ing the end that he is fashioning into practicable politics. 
When one stops in his common labor and effort to feel the 
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surety of his colleagues, the loyalty of his supporters, the re- 
sponse of his public, to enjoy the community of life in family, 
or profession, or party, or church, or country, to taste in Whit- 
manesque manner the commonalty of existence, his attitude 
is aesthetic. In the arts it appears in appropriate decoration, 
that which infuses the spirit of the meaning of the instru- 
ment into its structure and adornment, that which informs our 
equipment and mediate efforts with the significance and splen- 
dor of their accomplishments. It adds distinction to utility, 
and poetry to action, “the joy of elevated thoughts, the sense 
sublime of something far more deeply interfused” to our best 
and finest efforts. It comes in healthful pulses in the most 
strenuous enterprises, as we stop in climbing great mountains 
to gather not only breath and refreshment, but the charm and 
magnificence that each fresh étape reveals. From time imme- 
morial men have dedicated them as festivals, and solemn con- 
courses. 

While this aesthetic attitude which accompanies, inspires, 
and dedicates common action finds its moment of ideal final- 
ity in future achievement, the material in which its signifi- 
cance and beauty is fashioned is historic. All the stuff with 
which the most creative imagination works is drawn from the 
storehouses and quarries of the past. All history is the inter- 
pretation of the present, that is, it gives us not only the direc- 
tion and trend of events, the reliable uniformities and laws of 
affairs, but it offers us the irrevocableness of the pattern of 
what has occurred, in which to embody the still uncertain and 
unsubstantial objects we would achieve. We import the final- 
ities of past victories and defeats into the finalities of the un- 
certain future. The solidity and definiteness and clarity of 
our undertakings are the donation of the past. 

All this is healthful and normal. In its perfection it reaches 
the field of the fine arts, but it involves the creative imagina- 
tion and aesthetic appreciation of the least artistically en- 
dowed of those who are fortunately engaged in the rewarding 
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undertakings of life. But those that can import the aesthetic 
experience into activity must be fortunately engaged and en- 
gaged in rewarding undertakings. And this means more than 
the mere adaptation of means to end, the mere successful co- 
operative fashioning of the goods which are enjoyed in com- 
mon. The enjoyment of its ultimate use must be suggested by 
the intermediate steps in its production, and flow naturally 
into the skill which constructs it. It is this which gives joy to 
creation, and belongs to the work of the artist, the research 
scientist, and the skilled artisan who can follow his article 
through to its completion. It belongs to co-ordinated ef- 
forts of many, when the rdéle of the other in the production is 
aroused in each worker at the common task, when the sense 
of team play, esprit de corps, inspires interrelated activities. 
In these situations something of the delight of consummation 
can crown all intermediate processes. 

It is unfortunately absent from most labor in a modern 
competitive industrial society. But the thirst for enjoyment 
is still there, and the imagination, deprived of its normal func- 
tion. When the goal is too far removed in time and method of 
approach, the imagination leaps to the ultimate satisfactions 
which cannot be fused with the uninteresting detail of prep- 
aration, and day-dreaming supervenes and cuts the nerve of 
action. Normal aesthetic delight in creation is the recovery 
of the sense of the final outcome in the partial achievement, 
and gives assurance to the interest of creation. In day-dream- 
ing it is the very lack of connection between means and the 
end that leads one to the Barmecide feast of an end that is not 
expressed in terms of means. In the aesthetic appreciation of 
the works of great artists, what we are doing is capturing val- | 
ues of enjoyment there, which fill out and interpret our own 
interests in living and doing. They have permanent value be- 
cause they are the language of delight into which men can 
translate the meaning of their own existence. But prerogative 
fine art has never been the dominant language of men’s hearts, 
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and even before the industrial revolution and the introduction 
of machine production, drudgery occupied most men’s hands, 
and reverie—the field of the day-dream—was the ever-pres- 
ent escape from its ennui. It is silly and inept to offer hopeless 
counsels of perfection, to undertake by the spread of so-called 
culture to replace the consummatory objects in men’s reveries 
by the imagery of great artists, or to replace machine produc- 
tion by medieval artisanship. To be sure no one does baldly 
offer such programs, but so far as the aesthetic character of 
the reverie has been considered, and in so far as men have in- 
veighed against machine industry as crushing out the artistic 
impulse such programs would be fair implications. From the 
standpoint of pathology, Freudian psychology has at least 
recognized the serious importance of the reverie as a field of 
escape, while organized labor has at least made evident that 
the factory organization of drudgery has put a social value 
into it which lifts it out of the field of mere painful effort. 

Under the most favorable conditions, one cannot say un- 
der normal conditions, a man’s work would be in itself inter- 
esting, and apart from the immediate interest in the opera- 
tion, the sense of the whole that he is completing would grow 
with the advancing production, and give him aesthetic de- 
light. The imagery which would provide this comes from the 
stream of reverie, but in the absence of these fortunate condi- 
tions, agreeable pictures of satisfied longings are apt to flood 
his mind, and they are likely to answer to the so-called inferi- 
ority complexes. It is true that just in so far as we can endow 
men with the gift of artisanship, creative impulse in any direc- 
tion, and provide them with the opportunity of expressing it, 
. inso far we will give them opportunity for aesthetic delight in 
the midst of their labor, but with humanity as it is and society 
as it is this is frankly impossible, though just in the degree to 
which it is possible to add creative interest to work, will aes- 
thetic delight be added to labor. 

On the other hand, in the words of Professor Dewey 
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“shared experience is the greatest of human goods,” and if out 
of the drudgery that men put through together there arises a 
social end in which they are interested, achieving this end will 
have its delight, and in so far as this end can involve the tasks 
themselves, the dignity and delight of the social realization 
will suffuse the tasks. This socializing of industry, of which 
the Guild Socialists have presented a rather impossible pro- 
gram, offers the ultimate escape from unaesthetic toil. Every 
invention that brings men closer together, so that they realize 
their interdependence, and increase their shared experience, 
which makes it more possible for them to put themselves in 
each other’s places, every form of communication which 
enables them to participate in each other’s minds, brings us 
nearer this goal. While we marvel at the new inventions which 
enable us to pass into the experiences of others, we perhaps 
fail to realize the unrecognized, unconscious pressure of the 
isolated individual in modern society. The isolated man is the 
one who belongs to a whole that he yet fails to realize. We 
have become bound up in a vast society, all of which is essen- 
tial to the existence of each one, but we are without the shared 
experience which this should entail. The pressure upon the in- 
ventor will not cease until the isolation of man within society 
has passed. 

Two of these mechanisms have spread the pattern of 
men’s reveries before our outward eyes, the daily press and 
the movie film. With marvelous exactness they have copied 
the type of happening, and the sort of imagery, that run be- 
hind the average man’s eyes and fill up the interstices of overt 
conduct, and they emphasize and expand what is needed to 
render the reverie vivid and concrete. 

The newspaper has, of course, other functions. The most 
important of these is purveying the news. The theory of an 
acquisitive society is that news is valuable. One is willing to 
pay for it. Its value varies with its truth. Theoretically the 
newspaper which comes into the market with guaranteed 
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goods will outsell its competitors, but this is to reckon with- 
out the host, or in this case without the reverie. There are cer- 
tain limited fields, such as the stock market, and the results of 
the last election, in which the truth value of news holds abso- 
lutely. Outside of these fields, and the farther one gets away 
from them, the more does the enjoyability, the consummatory 
value, of the news bulk in value on the market. The reporter 
is generally sent out to get a story, not the facts. Further- 
more, newspapers are organs—organs of certain fairly defined 
groups. They demand that the news shall take the forms 
which conform as far as possible to the results desired by these 
groups. It is this realm of the reverie—of imagined enjoyable 
results—which dictates the policy of the daily press. 
Whether this form of the enjoyed result has an aesthetic 
function or not depends upon whether the story of the news, 
after being thrown into this acceptable form, serves to inter- 
pret to the reader his experience as the shared experience of 
the community of which he feels himself to be a part. The en- 


joyable imagery may hardly rise above unsatisfied animal im- 
pulses of gain, sex, or hate, but in so far as it has what is called 
the human appeal, or that of nation, town, or class, it serves 
to give the man the gratification of his experience as shared 
by the community to which he belongs. These forms are after 
all the determining forms which interpret his social experi- 


ence. 
It is evident that these forms will change and, if you like, 


improve, as the group to which the paper appeals realizes it- 
self in the larger interests and undertakings of the community. 
It does not necessarily lose its peculiar individuality, but it 
becomes functional in the greater society in a creative sense. 
In this sense an intelligent newspaper management may lead 
its readers, but it can never get far away from the form of the 
news which their reveries demand. 

The movie externalizes the reverie even more vividly than 
the daily press. It was foreshadowed by the picture sections 
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of the press. And it has come with a peculiar appeal, for it in- 
tensifies a certain type of enjoyment of which the reverie is at 
best parsimonious. Our visual images are slight, incomplete, 
and not readily controlled. We do our thinking in the form of 
conversation, and depend upon the imagery of words for our 
meanings. It is only at favored moments that vivid pictures 
of the past throng the imagination. Visual imagery operates 
largely in filling out perception, as in reading or in the recog- 
nition of seen objects, rather than in satisfying the inward 
eye, which was the bliss of Wordsworth’s solitude. When mo- 
tion was added to the stereopticon, a certain sort of widely 
craved delight was flung at the community with open hands. 
But while this delight, of which nature has been somewhat 
penurious with us, is greatly exalted in the movie, the signifi- 
cant value of the imagery is minimized. It does not lend itself 
readily to shared experience. The movie has no creative audi- 
ences such as have been the inspiration of the moving speeches 
of great actors. Under the power of an orator one is in the per- 
spective of the whole community. He sees the “picture” in his 
own perspective. The isolation of the members of a compact 
audience in a movie theater is in crying contrast with the 
shared response of those that, each at his own breakfast table, 
read the morning press. 

It is reasonable, therefore, that it should be that which is 
more private and particular in the reverie that dominates the 
movie, that is, the escape values. For while the reverie pro- 
vides us with the imagery of common values, the common con- 
summatory experiences, it provides us also with the compen- 
sations for our defeats, our inferiorities, and our unconfessed 
failures. And what the average film brings to light is that the 
hidden unsatisfied longings of the average man and woman 
are very immediate, rather simple, and fairly primitive. And 
this is not without its consolations. The thus unwittingly con- 
fessed defeats of men are not of the wide and generous im- 
pulses. It is that which is rather primitive in us that is re- 
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pulsed in modern society. At least, judged by this standard, 
it may be guessed that whatever defeats meet men’s efforts 
to reach the larger social goods, the efforts themselves in their 
shared experiences have been rewarding. They do not give 
rise to inferiority complexes. The compensatory and escape 
values are not the only ones that find expression in the movie, 
but I think they are the dominating values, and in large meas- 
ure fix the public’s taste and, therefore, select the themes for 
most of the films. 

One cannot without vivid curiosity watch the effect which 
the sudden release of this function of the reverie will have on 
the community. The man who finds sidesplitting humor in 
the near-disasters of Charlie Chaplin is presumably finding 
compensation for some repressed primitive tendencies to in- 
flict suffering and pains upon his enemies. Does this discovery 
of a situation in which one may enjoy unreproved the terrors 
and fright of another quicken the old impulse and render him 
callous to the sufferings of others? I think not. I think the 
experience is rather a catharsis, in an Aristotelian phrase, 
than a reversion. Nor does the physically timid man become 
more courageous from watching with compensatory delight 
Doug Fairbanks annihilate a nest of bandits. But there should 
be a certain release, and relief from restraint, which comes 
from the fulfilment of the escape reaction with a richness of 
imagery which the inner imagination can never offer. If these 
escape reactions play any legitimate part in the economy of 
keeping house with one’s self, and I think they do, the elabo- 
ration of them at just the point where the imagination fails 
should emphasize that function, and the enjoyed imagery is 
genuinely aesthetic. 

Whether or not the escape reaction is a dominant interest 
in the movie public in determining the type of film, there is a 
vast number of them that do not answer to that motive. Some 
of them appeal simply to interest in a story vividly told in pic- 
-tures, to a sympathetic love of adventure, and to the response 
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to beauty in nature and to delight in picturesque and distant 
scenes. One captures something of the same values that he 
seizes in travel and adventurous outings. A genuine aesthetic 
effect is produced if the pleasure in that which is seen serves 
to bring out the values of the life that one lives. 

In pictures whose attraction is their salaciousness there 
can be no aesthetic effect. They are sensual rather than sensu- 
ous. They are not the cause of finding meaning and pleasure 
in other things, nor are they informed with the meaning of 
that which leads up to their own enjoyment. They blot out 
all but the immediate response. 

In closing I wish to refer again to this inchoate phenom- 
enon of the human reverie, which the press and the movie have 
projected before us. 

We are apt to consider it as a purely private affair with each 
individual, his desultory meanderings of idea and purpose and 
imagery, perhaps more gruesomely presented in James Joyce’s 
Ulysses, than elsewhere in literature. It is, indeed, infected 
with privacy and therefore subject to disintegration. But it 
passes into the universal meanings of common discourse and 
co-operative effort, and out of it arise the forms of universal 
beauty, the intuitions of the inventor, the hypotheses of the 
scientist, and the creations of the artist. It is that part of the 
inner life of man which cannot be given its implicated mean- 
ing because of the incompleteness of social organization. It 
marks man’s isolation within society. We have decried its 
vulgarity when the daily press and the movie films have 
stripped off its privacy. It is better, however, to live with our 
problems than to ignore them. 


University oF CHICAGO 





BEAUTY AND GOODNESS: ART AND MORALITY 
HERBERT ELLSWORTH CORY 


If the art-lover had only to cope with the suspicions of the 
narrower Puritans who (according to Macaulay) hated bear- 
baiting not for the pain that it gave to the bear but for the 
pleasure it gave to the spectators, there would be no serious 
problems to solve. The worshiper of Aphrodite, Pan, and 
Apollo could choose between contemptuous silence and toler- 
ant simple instruction. But the centuries-old tragedy of the 
issue is forced upon the most reflective and joyous by the 
spectacle of Plato passing from youth to maturity only to be 
torn by an inner conflict between the claims of morality and 
art, of Milton ever liable to lapse from the elevation of his 
greatest moments to the priggery of one extreme and the 
trivial hedonism of the other, of the ridiculous rebellion of 
Goethe’s youth, and the ridiculous recantation of Tolstoy’s 
old age. 

This enduring confusion has two sources: (1) the loosely 
synonymous uses of goodness and morality, of beauty and art, 
(2) the more or less equivocal character of the various defini- 
tions of beauty and goodness. Every student of philosophy 
knows that the term “morality” is etymologically appropriate 
to the merely customary standards of living and that there is 
often more rivalry between enlightened goodness and sour, 
servile, stereotyped timorous morality than there is between 
enlightened goodness and joyous, free, adventurous aesthetic 
rapture. But it is easy for the initiated to forget momentarily. 
And it is easier, while remembering, to make light of the real 
disagreement which occasionally sunders the saint and the 
sinner. Since the collapse of the prestige of those pseudo-Aris- 
totelians who narrowed their master’s conception of imitation 
to make perfect their logic that nature cannot be beautiful, we 
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now know that works of art are not the only embodiments of 
beauty. The romanticists have established the truth that na- 
ture also may often be beautiful. On the other hand, Roman 
pantomime, Rembrandt’s picture of an old woman paring her 
nails, Rodin’s statue of a withered courtesan, and Schénberg’s 
Drei Klavierstiicke (Opus 11). are typical of those composi- 
tions which have led us to wonder whether all works of art 
must needs be beautiful to be venerated as masterpieces. And 
even when the artist aims to express pure beauty, his work 
often falls short of his moods. Tartini’s testimony that “the 
devil’s trill” of his dream was far more beautiful than the vio- 
lin sonata which he composed is but a whimsically legendary 
expression of the truth that an artist may experience beauty 
in his moments of contemplative reverie but embody little or 
none of it in that struggle with his stubborn medium which 
culminates as a work of art. Goodness and morality are not at 
all closely synonymous; neither are beauty and art. A work 
of art is an expression through some medium (either the art- 
ist’s own body or something external to his body ) of the beau- 
tiful sought and hoped for or realized or lost and remembered 
with sorrow or mirth. 

Moreover, if we are careful of our definitions we shall be 
forced to conclude that goodness is not beauty. Yet it often 
happens that a beautiful work of art is a good deed. In the 
purely aesthetic experience our attitude involves vivid cona- 
tions but of a yielding type; we save ourselves by losing our- 
selves in genuine mystical fashion. But when we try to em- 
body our aesthetic experience in a medium inevitably more or 
less resistant, our aesthetic sentiment may be corrupted with 
a tinge of fear and wrath which tempers love, and our aes- 
thetic conation may be replaced by will. Contemplation is not 
passive, to be sure. But here contemplation may give way to 
action more militant. And so in our attempt to bring, through 
technical manipulation, a recalcitrant medium into closer har- 
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mony with ourselves and others, we may do a good deed while 
producing a work of art only fitfully beautiful. 

What do we mean by the judgment, “He is a good man’’? 
Unless we are sentimentalists we can hardly mean that a man 
is unblemished by a single foible. He cannot be in any literal 
and universal sense absolutely good. The more closely we de- 
fine the ethical value situation, the more we are forced to the 
conclusion that the object valued is not a person as a whole 
and certainly never an inanimate object but always a deed or 
a series of deeds of a living being. If we keep this in mind and 
at the same time attempt to do justice to three great outstand- 
ing ethical doctrines, the hedonistic, the self-realization, and 
the Kantian, we may say that a deed is good if it arouses in one 
who does it or in one who plans to do it or in one who evalu- 
ates its doer a sentiment or symphony of emotions which cen- 
ters in an equilibrium of self-assertion and self-denial and if it 
arouses in one who does it or in one who plans to do it or in 
one who evaluates its doer the conation which we call will, a 
kind of superconation which is a reconciliation of two cona- 
tions otherwise conflicting. 

On the other hand, unless we fall into the error of the 
pseudo-Aristotelians and limit the epithet beauty to “imita- 
tions” of nature, we are compelled to recognize that in the 
aesthetic value situation anything animate or inanimate, nat- 
ural or artificial, deed or doer, may be the object. This con- 
sideration alone makes it clear that beauty and goodness can- 
not always, if ever, be the same. We may sharpen this con- 
trast by rounding out a definition of beauty which does full 
justice to the adjectives ‘“‘formal,” “disinterested,” “contem- 
plative,” “pleasurable,” “reposeful,” “emphatic,” and “in- 
trinsic” —in short, all the salient epithets incorporated in the 
rival aesthetic theories. We may suggest that anything is 
beautiful if it has a form which arouses in a contemplator a 
sentiment or symphony of emotions which centers in love in 
the most comprehensive sense of the word and which arouses 
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a unique species of conations by virtue of which the contem- 
plator strives to become like or become one with the object 
which he contemplates. Contemplation we may define as an 
attitude not passive but active, an attitude whose differentia 
is its non-possessiveness. 

Despite the fact that will may be most satisfactorily de- 
fined as a kind of superconation which reconciles two or more 
otherwise conflicting conations and despite the fact that the 
most impressive deeds which are called good are often called 
just, i.e., fair to various conflicting rights and interests, the 
ethical attitude is more partisan than the aesthetic. The will 
may reconcile one’s own inner conflicts but it involves choices 
between alternatives external to ourselves, the assumption of 
a partisan attitude. And even the most benignant and com- 
prehensive justice cannot be emancipated from rejections as 
well as acceptances. We may illustrate this by contrasting the 
genuinely if unduly ethical attitude which an audience takes 
toward a melodrama and the aesthetic attitude which Tur- 
genev fondly but vainly hoped his readers would take toward 
his Fathers and Sons. As an undergraduate, I often attended 
melodramas among which I remember especially a colorful 
play called The Queen of the Highbinders. The dramatis per- 
sonae included a hero-detective, his heroine sweetheart, and 
her pathetic brother corrupted by opium furnished by the 
heavy villain and his paramour, the queen of the highbinders. 
After the end of the second act the actors crossed the stage in 
single file between the curtain and the footlights. Hero and 
heroine were clapped. The villain received his storm of hisses 
with an invincibly raucous laugh. The audience chose. They 
hated as much as they loved. The hero was perfectly good. 
The villain was perfectly bad. A very clearly defined moral 
attitude was the only attitude possible toward a play in which 
the separation between at least the evil characters and the 
audience was acutely emphasized. It is true that in an en- 
lightened ethical attitude, since the object valued is not a per- 
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son but a deed, we should not hate persons as a whole, we 
should confine our hatred to such of their deeds as are evil. 
The way then would be left free for us to love our fellows, as 
Christ urged, without loving their sins, and to hate their sins 
without hating them. But it is only too clear that moral train- 
ing, whether of the kind called Christian today or not, is not 
an efficacious preparation for the attitude enjoined upon us 
by the Savior. Unfortunately, most people, highly culti- 
vated, take the same partisan attitudes as did the audience at 
The Queen of the Highbinders toward much more subtly con- 
ceived characters which they unaesthetically abstract from 
the warp and woof of some great play or novel. Nor is this 
merely the malady of Puritanical Anglo-Saxons. Even the 
Russians, of Turgenev’s day at least, took sides. The Nihilists 
sided with his Basarov and accused his creator of caricaturing 
their gospel of youthful revolt. The reactionaries were dissat- 
isfied with the portraits of the gentle romanticists of the ear- 
lier generation. Turgenev, a student of actual individuals, 
mindful of frailties and powers of both fathers and sons, su- 
perbly disinterested, had expected his readers to become one 
with protagonist and antagonist alike. He expected his read- 
ers to take the aesthetic attitude. And it is the aesthetic atti- 
tude with which Christ evidently expected us to begin. 
Turgenev’s demand was reasonable. Yet just here we dis- 
cern the truth in the Platonic-Puritan warnings. Does the ex- 
perience of beauty make us too tolerant and so loosen and dis- 
sipate our ethical virility? There can be little doubt that man, 
if he were to remain incorrigibly aesthetic in this far-from-per- 
fect universe, would cease, in due time, to perform any right- 
eous deeds. But it is equally certain that his loss of rectitude 
would soon be followed by that fatty degeneration of his aes- 
thetic susceptibility which we find exemplified in the confu- 
sions, the feverish posings, and the obsessions of the poetry of 
Marini in the sultry and languorous afternoon of the poetic 
renaissance in Italy. Goodness and beauty are not the same. 
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But unless we pass occasionally from the aesthetic to the eth- 
ical attitude, we will find only a more and more limited range 
of objects beautiful. We may still admire a leg with a richly 
rounded calf and a tapering but perilously frail ankle. But we 
shall see no beauty in the severer curves of the leg of a fleet- 
footed Atalanta. Thus, decadent, non-moral aestheticism bans 
in its own way as many artistic pleasures as did those Puritans 
who slammed the theater doors in the faces of the fellows and 
followers of Shakespeare. 

But if ethical Laodiceanism works such havoc with aes- 
thetic versatility, it is equally true that Puritan art-phobia 
culminates in the degeneration of righteousness into the per- 
verse morality of the prig, the slanderer, the superstitious 
bigot, and the misanthrope. Whether with Aristotle we think 
of magnanimity,or with Paul we make charity fundamental,or 
with Confucius we call it reverence, we find that the fountain 
of the eternal youth of goodness is love or tolerance. With 
Kant we find another basis in freedom. And with Kant we 
recognize that to do a good deed to a fellow-man we must 
treat him not as a means but as an end in himself, we must 
find in him a value which is ultimate, intrinsic, absolute. 
Though beauty is dangerous to goodness, it is also helpful to 
goodness. Though goodness is dangerous to beauty, it is also 
helpful to beauty. Goodness implies choice, choice implies 
some fear and anger even in the minds of the most judicious, 
and as fear and anger stalk through the door love flies out at 
the window. Thus goodness destroys itself and may be reborn 
only with a reawakening of the aesthetic experience which 
glows with that love, toleration, and freedom which is the 
fountain of goodness and which inspires that recognition of 
ultimate values which safeguards the would-be doer of good 
deeds from degenerating into a utilitarian exploiter of persons 
as means to ends or at best a timorous doer of merely prudent 
deeds. And when the aesthetic experience is carried out com- 
pletely or partially in a work of art, though the struggle with 
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the stubborn medium may in a measure disrupt the harmoni- 
ous sentiment which purifies the soul to do good, yet artistic 
technique reinforces righteousness, for technique is the mas- 
tery of the art-medium. It is the treating of iron as iron rather 
than as smooth polished wood, it is the treating of vibrating 
strings as strings, of clay not as ivory but as clay. The negro 
sculptor’s respect for his smooth black wood as a medium or 
matter with its own peculiar qualities and limitations corre- 
sponds closely with that respect for the autonomy of the indi- 
vidual which is indispensable to ethical behavior. To enjoy 
beauty, then, if we do not tarry forever in the mere enjoyment 
of beauty, is to lay the only possible foundation for strictly 
ethical valuation and achievement. 

Now as we go on to consider the problems which arise out 
of our attempts to give expression to our experience of beauty 
in a work of art, we must realize that the dissonances of 
beauty and goodness have different degrees of possible reso- 
lution in the different arts. With pure design and with pure 
architecture we may have an aesthetic rapport which is very 
remote from the maddening conflicts that seek solution in eth- 
ical valuing. Sculpture, whether as the handmaid of architec- 
ture or as a distinct art, will provoke the appreciator to turn 
from the enjoyment of beauty to the recognition and practice 
of good and evil just so far as it attempts to be representative, 
and so remind the onlooker of something besides itself. Simi- 
larly a painting which is nothing but an arrangement of light 
and shade, of hues, of lines and spaces, will never be a trum- 
pet to the will. But a painting which is concerned with truth 
(in the sense of correspondence) as well as with beauty will 
sooner dismiss the mind from its presence and set it adrift 
with associations which must lead at last to the making of 
strenuous choices. Music, because its rhythms often evoke a 
dance implicit or overt, may pass rather quickly, as the an- 
cient Greeks and contemporary primitives have recognized, 
into socially ethical activities or the reverse. The dance itself, 
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whether ecstatic or pantomimic, may remain joyously aes- 
thetic or pass into an instrument for the propagation of tradi- 
tional morality or serve to incite heroic or hateful or sensual 
deeds. As for literature, the lyric tends to remain purely aes- 
thetic, but the epic and drama have sometimes been direct 
inspirations of ethical insight and fulfilment, and the essay 
and novel have at times become ethical treatises with conse- 
quent loss of aesthetic value, but with considerable gain for 
ethics. 

Of all the kinds of works of art the tragedy appears to 
come the nearest to the reconciliation of goodness and beauty. 
Aristotle’s doctrine of the catharsis clearly recognizes this. 
But his philological and philosophical commentators are in 
disagreement regarding both the meaning and the validity of 
his theory. Whatever Aristotle meant, it is clear that in trag- 
edy to a very high degree, and to a decreasing degree in the 
epic, the novel, the dance, music, painting, sculpture, the lyric, 
architecture, design, and the essay, emotions may be experi- 
enced without the injurious effects of repression or the distinc- 
tive intensification of certain activities. Under such circum- 
stances emotions may not only be expressed, but they may be 
understood by those who express them far better than if they 
were intensifying the deeds of practical or moral life. Insight 
thus gained may temper these emotions when they serve as 
drives in later overt activities. It is clear also that catharsis 
may have a loftier significance, as Schopenhauer realized 
when he asserted that “‘The head of the god of the Muses with 
eyes fixed on the far distance stands so freely on his shoulders 
that it seems wholly delivered from the body and no more sub- 
ject to its cares.” After an evening in which we have been ab- 
sorbed in the tremendous sufferings of Othello or Antigone 
and we pass forth into the open air to review the vicissitudes 
of our own life, we find these paltry by contrast. Like the 
Stoics we rise above our circumstances as we stride on in the 
buskins we have borrowed from the tragic personages with 
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whom we have shared such profoundly portrayed passions. 
As Hegel knew, a work of art may purify us by showing us 
both the depths to which we might fall and the heights to 
which we might rise. 

But the climactic truth for all those who wish to make 
their peace with both goodness and beauty was recognized for 
all time by Plato when he was most loyal to his own highest 
hopes. The experience of beauty, he knew, gives us faith 
that in his universe the good is gradually prevailing over the 
evil. As George Santayana gracefully and cogently rephrases 
it: “Beauty is a pledge of the possible conformity between 
the soul and nature, and consequently a ground of faith in the 
supremacy of the good.” The experience of beauty, more than 
any other experience, weds us to the universe which has made 
us. And at such times we are filled with such peace and joy 
and so much of the strength of the strong man about to run a 
race that we cannot believe that all is vanity. The forms which 
inspire us to elaborate them into superforms seem to assure 


us of a growing mutuality born of an immanent love that satu- 
rates the universe, a love, to be sure, that is not omnipotent, 
but a love that may well be omnipotential. 
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ART, TRUTH, AND CONDUCT 
CHARLES E. WHITMORE 


The present paper makes no pretense to an exhaustive 
treatment of the intricate relations of the three words which 
form its title. The aesthetic interest is but one among many; 
yet the very multiplication of contacts which the growth of 
human experience has entailed makes it advisable, from time 
to time, to cast a glance over the field, and to remind ourselves 
of the underlying principles to which current (and recurrent ) 
controversies have reference. The importance of the relations 
of our three terms throughout the history of aesthetic specu- 
lation is ample excuse for such a reconsideration of them. 


I 


The controversies that have clustered about the relation 
of art to truth are reducible to two possible standpoints. It 
may be argued, on the one hand, that art cannot get at truth, 
and on the other that it is not concerned with truth. The for- 
mer contention is as old as Plato; the latter is a development 
‘of more recent modes of thought. The former is more self- 
contained; the latter ramifies into the second of our two prob- 
lems. Hence both order in time and relative simplicity lead us 
to take up the Platonic view for first consideration. 

Plato’s argument, as set forth in the tenth book of the 
Republic, is in substance that works of art imitate reality at 
three removes, with a loss of truth at each; that their makers 
possess not even true opinion about what they depict, but 
have no higher standard than that of the ignorant multitude. 
The idea of beauty is completely sundered from its visible 
manifestations; the latter merely imitate it in a kind of play 
or sport, far removed from that principle of numbering and 
measuring which is the better part of the soul. Worse yet, 
since the emotional element—which Plato regards as irra- 
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tional, useless, and cowardly—furnishes the greatest variety 
of objects for imitation, no ground is left on which the value 
of art can be defended. 

It is clear enough that this view is quite as much the out- 
come of Plato’s prejudices as it is of any tenable philosophical 
principles. It is not based on any careful review of the arts, to 
determine whether it really is equally applicable to them all; 
in fact, it relies almost wholly on evidence drawn from paint- 
ing and sculpture. Moreover, it neither analyzes the notion of 
“imitation” nor proves that any such series as it postulates 
must necessarily grow more inaccurate as it proceeds. A draw- 
ing or a document may be a more or a less accurate copy, and 
a subsequent one may correct the errors of a predecessor. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that even thinkers who might in 
the main agree with Plato in his scorn of the emotions have 
yet hesitated to accept his conclusions as a whole. Plotinus, 
for instance, defends the arts against the charge of being 
merely imitative by declaring that nature itself imitates the 
ideas, that the arts may go back to the principles from which 
nature proceeds, and that they may consequently add to na- 
ture where it falls short. Their possession of beauty is not a 
mere borrowing, but an intrinsic property. 

In this contention Plotinus is really reverting to an argu- 
ment advanced by Plato himself in the first book of the Re- 
public, when he declares that every art provides for its own 
advantage or interest, and needs no correction from outside, 
but fulfils its function by providing for some defect in nature. 
In a passage in Book III he suggests yet another line of de- 
fense, on the analogy of the process of learning to read. Just 
as we tried to make out the letters of the alphabet wherever 
they might occur, and as, when we had learned them, we could 
recognize even their reflections in water or in a mirror, so we 
should try to recognize the forms of temperance and courage 
and liberality and magnificence and all their kindred, and also 
their opposites, wherever they occur, slighting them neither in 
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small things nor in great, but regarding them all as belonging 
to the same art and study. Had Plato cared to look for the 
manifestations of beauty here below in this spirit, not think- 
ing any of them small or despicable, he might have effected 
some salutary corrections of his general attitude, and even 
have discovered that the arts have a function in the universe 
—a function which, following Plotinus, we might define as 
that of intermediaries between absolute being and sensory 
experience. 

If, then, there are no solid grounds for maintaining that 
truth is naturally inaccessible to art, the next question is ob- 
viously that of the kind of truth at which art may or should 
aim. For Plato, as we have just seen, it would be the literal 
copy of a reality external to itself; but it is hard to make out 
either what that reality would be or how the copying would 
be effected. Plato’s own illustration of the carpenter who cop- 
ies the “idea” of a bed as if it were literally before him is not a 
thing which we meet in actual experience; and even the notion 
of the artist as “copying” an actual object cannot be taken as 
a full account of the matter. We can, indeed, conceive of a 
painter reproducing a scene or a person as accurately as pos- 
sible; yet we know, on the one hand, that such reproduction 
often has little or no aesthetic value,and on the other that such 
value has often little or no connection with accurate reproduc- 
tion of any perceptible object. Moreover, when we turn to 
literature or music, where are we to find, in the majority of 
cases, any specific model which the artist can be said to 
“copy”? 

Certainly the road to a clear view of artistic truth does 
not lie in this direction; and as a result, a bold attempt has 
been made to elude the difficulty by asserting that art has 
nothing to do with objective truth—that it exists in and for 
itself, owing no allegiance to external standards. But since this 
view in its simplest shape also entails difficulties, it comes to 
be qualified in various ways. It is held, for instance, that art 
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seeks to give a suggestion of truth without its substance, that 
its aim is not truth but “things like truth”—a notion which 
has sometimes been used to modify the notion of literal copy- 
ing, or, again, interpreted in terms of conscious illusion or de- 
ception. We consent, it is argued,.to regard a thing as being 
what it is not, because we derive pleasure from the assump- 
tion and we are not obliged to ask any further sanction. Art, 
on this view, is self-contained and self-sustaining. 

We may well feel, in surveying these divergences, that we 
are confronted by a situation not unknown elsewhere in aes- 
thetics—a situation, that is, in which several partial views are 
put forward as if they were mutually exclusive, when in real- 
ity they are applicable to some parts of the entire field and not 
to others. Moreover, we can scarcely avoid feeling that truth 
is a somewhat elusive term, especially in its applications to 
concrete experience. We may call a thing “true” because it 
accurately reproduces something else (as a copy of a docu- 
ment reproduces its original), or because it corresponds to 
something else in a determinate way (as a working drawing 
corresponds to the finished machine, or a map to the country 
mapped), or because it coherently unites a large body of 
otherwise unreiated items (as a scientific generalization). 
Now these are obviously very different senses, and if we apply 
them indiscriminately we are fairly sure to come to grief. A 
drawing may be accurate in linear perspective, and yet repro- 
duce very distant objects with an unnatural clearness; a novel 
may correspond to the broad facts of life, and yet be in no 
sense a copy of any actual set of scenes and characters; and in 
what sense shall we call a Chopin prelude “true”? Clearly, we 
must analyze before we can proceed. 

Our first step should, it seems, be a recognition of the part 
played here by the closeness of any given art to concrete expe- 
rience. Where such contact is either very slight or very loose, 
there is apparently no point in raising the question of “truth” 
at all. A glazed Persian tile, for instance, either does or does 
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not evoke an aesthetic reaction in an observer. If it does not, 
it is not for him an aesthetic object; if it does, the pleasant- 
ness of the reaction is a fact, but a fact which stands pretty 
much by itself, and requires no subsequent justification. 
Much the same holds of certain aspects of painting, of the 
greater part of music, and of such forms of poetry as are most 
akin to music. But where, in any form of pictorial art or of 
literature, there is explicit reference to an actuality external 
to the work itself, the center of that reference is obviously no 
longer in the work. If a painting depicts a well-known build- 
ing or scene, it is idle to contend that its painter has absolutely 
no responsibility toward the things there visible; if a novel 
purports to describe a certain level of life, it is equally idle to 
contend that it can entirely neglect plausibility. The two fac- 
tors at work here are, on the one hand, the unaesthetic char- 
acter of uninterpreted unmodified fact and, on the other, the 
interest normally aroused by any sort of personal interpreta- 
tion. Here, as elsewhere, there is a middle ground between the 
fact which resists artistic treatment and the treatment which 
is too scornful of the fact; and we have, indeed, another aspect 
of the suitability of a given piece of experience for aesthetic 
treatment at all. Certain facts, so far as we can see, admit of 
only one interpretation, and if that is not an aesthetic one, no 
more can be said; certain others admit of a variety of inter- 
pretations, and this variety may extend to their aesthetic pos- 
sibilities. Several paintings, all equally satisfactory and all 
different, may be made of the same spot, several portraits 
painted of the same man, several novels based substantially 
on the same plot; and in all such cases the question of “truth” 
has shifted again, no longer resting merely on fidelity to pre- 
sented fact, but now, in addition, on fidelity to the artist’s 
intention. 

The step to which this brings us is obviously that of asking 
how far we are prepared to surrender our own view of the 
facts, if we have one, to the demands of that intention. The 
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crucial question now becomes, Is the artist’s interpretation a 
widening of experience, or a departure from experience? If it 
seems to us the former, we shall yield to his guidance; if the 
latter, we shall dissent,to a degree, perhaps, which will abolish 
our aesthetic reaction, though we may still feel the interest of 
strangeness or of curiosity. But the only way to verify either 
conclusion is by our own reaction, with all the inevitable vari- 
ations which may attend that process. What seems at first a 
mere personal whimsy may be found to be a new conception; 
what seems to be a fresh vision may at length prove to have no 
genuine root in experience. Who shall say in advance whether 
the body of facts which he uses as a touchstone is adequate to 
that end? And if we stubbornly refuse to accept the correc- 
tions which a wider experience would bring, how can our 
power of aesthetic response fail to become hopelessly atro- 
phied? It is indeed true that the work of art chooses its recip- 
ient, and that the recipient must prove himself worthy of the 
choice. 

It thus becomes clear that the question how far any work 
of art should aim at some form of “truth” must be subordinate 
to the primary need of maintaining conditions which will make 
possible the aesthetic reaction. In the simpler cases these con- 
ditions are secured by the nature of the given artistic process, 
and only in them can we properly affirm that such considera- 
tions as those of truth are wholly extraneous; for the greater 
the body of experience dealt with, the more complicated must 
be the relations which it involves. If the artist wishes to keep 
as far as possible from the implications of ordinary experi- 
ence, he should select a form of art which will enable him to 
do so, and not one which forces him to a continual and fruit- 
less struggle with both material and process. But the concrete 
case with its result must, as always, be the deciding factor. 
The new aesthetic value may emerge from unpromising sur- 
roundings, and when it has so emerged it can be estimated ac- 
cording to the relations which it bears to other parts of experi- 
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ence; and if aspects of truth are included among these rela- 
tions, they may claim their turn, but no more. 

Where these questions of truth do come into account, the 
most profitable distinction for aesthetic purposes seems to be 
that between truth of impression and truth of scrutiny. Many 
aspects of the universe are less permanent than others without 
thereby becoming less genuine; and though they will bear less 
weight of testing and examination, they are yet amenable to 
artistic treatment. Effects of light and color under changing 
conditions of atmosphere and season, momentary blends of 
timbre in combinations of musical instruments, are obvious 
examples. A world deprived of mists and sunset colorings 
would be notably impoverished, and it is absurd to contend 
that because such features lack the solidity of a granite bowl- 
der they are therefore unreal. And the same principle holds of 
aspects of the inner life, many shades of which can only be 
suggested, not held steadily before us, unless art intervenes 
to give them permanence in its sphere. The solid body of 
facts, which one can walk around and scrutinize, assuredly has 
its place and its importance; but the play of light and color 
over it, whether literally or in our apprehension, is just as 
truly present for the sensitive observer. Should we feel it an 
adequate account of the aesthetic value of a great cathedral 
to enumerate all its constituent parts, to record all its dimen- 
sions, to estimate its weight and its capacity, and to stop 
there? We should have truth of a sort; but not the whole 
truth, and certainly not the whole aesthetic truth. 

Moreover, it by no means follows that truth of impression 
is easier to come by, or more trivial, than truth of scrutiny. It 
often depends on a degree of sensitiveness, or on a patience of 
observation, which scrutiny can hardly rival;. indeed, it may 
count scrutiny as a prerequisite, to which it adds those effects 
of breadth and spaciousness which are its own peculiar contri- 
bution. Just as the sweeping view of a landscape makes up in 
sense of wider relations for what it loses in specific detail, so 
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scrutiny must be supplemented by impression. Both in artist 
and in recipient a misdirected perseverance may prove hope- 
lessly unable to reveal or to retain a genuine aesthetic value. 
The facts are there, and are insisted on; only, they are there 
to no aesthetic purpose. But attempts to arrive at a valid im- 
pression without preparatory labor are equally futile; they 
are like attempts to make attar of roses without rose-leaves. 
Rightly employed, both impression and scrutiny have their 
inalienable functions; wrongly employed, neither leads to any 
sound result, no matter how enthusiastic its partisans; and 
the kinds of truth accessible to each need to be kept carefully 


apart. 

A right view of the place of truth in art thus depends on a 
right understanding of the double reference of fact. Some- 
times the reference is to fact as fact, sometimes to fact as 
already interpreted and transformed by the artist; or, yet 
again, to the simple existence of the attractive object, in which 


case the question of “truth” need not be raised at all. The 
guiding clue in the whole tangle is simply this: art is not a 
substitute for experience, but a product of experience, and 
hence it need not, and often cannot, retain all the properties of 
the experience in which it originated. The painted fruit may 
momentarily deceive the birds; but it cannot otherwise re- 
place the actual fruit, and to invoke some theory of “conscious 
self-deception” in the hope of showing that it can is to reduce 
art to the level of a sleight-of-hand performance. Truth is 
neither inaccessible to art nor a matter of no concern to it; 
but the particular kind of truth—whether conformity to a 
specific model or conformity to the traits and course of experi- 
ence as a whole—must be manifested in the individual work, 
and nowhere else. 
II 

If we take “conduct” as an inclusive term which will cover 
ethical or moral considerations as well as those of simple 
activity, we find that it involves even more problems than does 
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the consideration of truth. To make even a cursory inspection 
of the most disputable points which the course of speculation 
has revealed, we must employ at least three heads: the extent 
to which conduct is directly reflected in art, on the one hand, 
and the relation of the practice or the reception of art to artist 
and to recipient respectively, on the other. 

Remembering Aristotle’s dictum that “the good is always 
in action, while beauty is found also in motionless things,” we 
may expect to discover that a class of aesthetic objects exists 
in connection with which the question of conduct is not raised, 
but also that this is not the sole class of aesthetic objects. The 
former expectation is fully satisfied by the group of simply 
pleasurable objects which, as we saw, did not raise the ques- 
tion of truth. A bowl of richly colored nasturtiums in nature, 
a richly glazed vase or tile in art, exist as sources of keen 
visual pleasure, requiring no further guaranty of truth than 
the recognition of that existence, and demanding no course of 
action. But there are works of art which seem to depict con- 
duct, and others which seem to aim at exercising some influ- 
ence over it. We cannot, without absurdity, say that no genu- 
ine form of art has any relation to conduct, for we should have 
at once to rule out at least a large part of literature, if nothing 
more; nor should we, without definite proof, assert that art 
can have no influence on the conduct of artist or of recipient. 
The latter statement may be true, but it is by no means self- 
evident. In practice, at all events, it seems very hard to keep 
considerations of conduct from creeping in, whether or not 
they belong there; and since artists have in fact not been con- 
tent to keep art at the purely decorative level, we need not 
wonder that it should be so. The dilemma is clear enough: 
either restriction to arts and media in which the ethical ques- 
tion cannot be raised, or a frank meeting of the issue when it 
is raised. 

It is raised most clearly, of course, in the forms of art 
which have chief reference to action—narrative literature 
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(including drama), painting, sculpture. It is true that Greek 
theory, as reflected in Plato and Aristotle, assigned an impor- 
tant place to music as both portraying and influencing charac- 
ter, Plato even going so far as to assert that changes in musical 
modes produce important political effects. Modern opinion 
would hardly go so far in the case of music; but hostility to 
the drama and the novel on the one hand, and to painting and 
sculpture on the other, has long been rife, and is by no means 
extinct. The iconoclastic controversy in the early Middle 
Ages, the seventeenth-century debate on the immorality and 
profaneness of the stage, are but the higher points of a long 
range, which stretches through the history of art from the 
days of Plato to our own. Whether well founded or not, it is 
a state of mind which must be reckoned with. 

Unfortunately for sober discussion, it is usually very hard 
to decide whether untoward developments in the arts are 
causes or effects. Sometimes what is at issue is merely a ques- 
tion of taste; sometimes objectionable products are obviously 
the outcome of general conditions, which they follow, not ini- 
tiate. It would probably be a futile task, and certainly a very 
lengthy one, to work through all such controversies, in the 
hope of reaching some generally acceptable conclusion as to 
their basis and justification. A step toward analysis of the 
situation, however, may be made by pointing out that, just as 
we found that questions of truth were more or less relevant, 
according to the nature of the experience in which they were 
implicated, so we find questions of conduct more or less press- 
ing according to the nature of the experience and to the atti- 
tude of the observer toward it. If the moral implications of a 
certain experience are irrelevant to the expression of an aes- 
thetic value, they need not be brought in; if they are but 
slightly relevant, they can be kept in the background. But the 
difficulty comes in deciding whether they really are irrelevant; 
and since there are strong emotional motives on both sides, 
there is abundant ground for controversy and dissent. On the 
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one hand, those who feel the imperativeness of moral consid- 
erations are led to depreciate or to attack the value of the aes- 
thetic; on the other, those whose view of their relative impor- 
tance is the reverse are led to argue that ethical considerations 
have no place in art whatever. Both attacks and defenses of 
this sort have probably done more to cloud the situation than 
to clarify it; and those who maintain both that standards 
change and that excessive divorce from life leads art to im- 
poverishment and ultimate extinction need not be much con- 
cerned over these extreme positions. 

There exists, however, a subtle attempt to evade such 
views, the counterpart in this field of the doctrine of verisimil- 
itude in the field of truth, which does demand our attention. 
It is argued, that is to say, that in cases where a moral ques- 
tion is involved in a situation, the true aesthetic attitude is to 
disregard it, or, if possible, never to discover it. The aesthetic 
level, on this view, is one of primeval innocence, before the 
distinction of good and evil has intruded; and it may even be 
held that it is the aim and the service of art to restore us to 
that level, and to release us from the entanglements of reflec- 
tion. 

The obvious reply to any such argument is that in any 
case where a moral implication is genuinely present, it can 
scarcely be overlooked without maiming the full sense of the 
experience. The child’s sense of a situation may be vivid at 
the same time that it is uncomprehending; are we therefore 
to say that it is better than the fulness of understanding? In- 
deed, one may venture to guess that the child’s actual sense, 
could we get at it, might prove to be startlingly different from 
the adult’s notion of it. The difficulty with all suppositions of 
a “state of innocence” is that we have little or no direct expe- 
rience of such a state, and the effort to recover it (if recovery 
it be) may mean a disturbance of the whole mature person- 
ality. The very process of acquiring experience necessarily 
means a “loss of innocence,” if we like to put it so; that is the 
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very nature of finite experience, and a fact that has compensa- 
tions as well as losses. If, then, issues of conduct are among 
the matters which the growth of experience reveals to us, 
ought we to maintain that a vigorous and genuine art should 
have nothing to say to them? 

As a matter of fact, even the professed defenders of the 
divorce of art and conduct have seldom been content to rest 
their case on such grounds when it comes to concrete instances 
of controversy. They are much inclined to fall back on the 
assertion that the accepted moral standards are purely con- 
ventional (as they often are to some degree), and that the 
censured artists are really defending morality, or profitably 
widening the conception of it. Sometimes the plea is genuine, 
sometimes it is merely specious or cynical; but the fact that 
it is so often brought forward is added proof of the futility of 
contending that art and moral issues are wholly separate— 
even if we grant that in many of the controversies neither art 
nor morality appears to the best advantage, and that the true 
interests of neither are likely to be served by controversies of 
the sort. 

It is clear, however, that we can make nothing of the rela- 
tions of art and conduct “in general.” Aesthetically speaking, 
such questions cannot arise until the issue has been raised by 
and in a specific work; and even then so much prejudice and 
confusion may accumulate as to make right decision difficult. 
It seems to be true that a work which offends some appears 
harmless or even profitable to others; how shall we settle the 
degree in which a work is responsible to those who take it in 
the wrong spirit? Again, just as a too conscious search for 
beauty may be found to end in failure, is it not possible that a 
too deliberate bringing out of moral values may defeat its own 
purpose? Certainly, in a good many cases the emphasis on a 
moral issue is not attended by a corresponding artistic merit; 
a tragedy, for instance, which carefully observes a conven- 
tional “poetic justice” is not thereby necessarily better than 
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one that does not. It would seem that the artist must be al- 
lowed a tolerable amount of freedom to state his case, before 
the merit of the case can be determined; and it is important to 
note that some works which might exercise a corrupting influ- 
ence are really bare records of fact, not properly aesthetic at 
all, so that artistic grounds cannot fairly be invoked in their 
defense. 

Taking this, then, as what may most broadly be said about 
a very perplexed and perplexing topic, we may turn to the 
more specific questions of conduct as related to individual 
artists and recipients. It is important to note that the problem 
takes different directions in the two classes. As regards the for- 
mer, we are concerned with the effect of previous conduct on 
the production and character of a work; as regards the latter, 
with the effect of the work on subsequent conduct; and in the 
case of the artist, after he has produced, we may ask how his 
subsequent conduct is affected by production. These aspects 
need to be kept apart in thought, but they also have elements 
in common. They are related to the variation in the width of 
the aesthetic response just as the problem of art and truth is 
related to the idea of the variation of closeness to experience 
in the several arts. The aesthetic response is demonstrably 
capable of wider or narrower range, according to the ability 
of its possessor to maintain its peculiar nature without a 
break. Consequently, any issue in action may be near to or 
far from the original aesthetic stimulus; or, to put it other- 
wise, a stimulus which would provoke action in one person 
need not do so in another. This principle holds of both artists 
and recipients, but with modifications in the two groups. 

The relation of previous conduct to actual work in the 
artist is often hard, if not impossible, to make out; it is, in- 
deed, only one aspect of the difficulty of showing how a given 
work of art comes into existence at all. Sometimes we can 
trace a fairly direct taking over of previous experience, and 
the working out of a fairly definite program; but in other 
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cases we can see nothing of the sort, and the artist himself 
may be wholly unable to enlighten us. It would be feasible, 
though perhaps not very illuminating, to arrange a scale of 
artists along the line between these two extremes. In the same 
way, the ethical sensitiveness of an artist may not be directly 
related to the quality of his experience, or to his attitude to- 
ward it. A certain roughness or coarseness in the rendering 
of fact may co-exist with real moral soundness; and a discrim- 
ination that is highly delicate may yet exercise itself on mat- 
ters which are really unfit for treatment. There is no guaran- 
ty that a marked degree of rectitude will produce good artistic 
results, or that the absence of it will be a fatal obstacle. Here, 
as always, the only safe ground for discussion is the actual 
case; and there seems to be little or no ground for supposing 
that the artist “as such” differs radically from other men in his 
moral outlook, or that we should expect to find conditions in 
him which are not equally exemplified in them. 

For similar reasons, we need not expect to be able to set 
up any exact correlations between impression and action in a 
recipient; for in him too there will be the same possibility of 
a wide range in the extent of the aesthetic sensitiveness. Some 
truly sensitive persons yet seem unable to keep themselves 
and their interests out of the aesthetic reaction, others can do 
so to a marked degree. Some relate everything to their own 
experience, and are cold to what they cannot account for in 
terms of it, others can take keen pleasure in what is seemingly 
most remote from their ordinary life. Presumably both ex- 
tremes, like the parallel extremes in the case of artists, express 
real factors in the aesthetic experience—on the one hand the 
need of contact with experience, on the other the need of wid- 
ening it. Consequently, it may in one case prove possible to 
show that the reaction aroused by a given work has a definite 
issue in conduct, whereas in another any such connection can- 
not in the least be established. 

But does this absence of exact correlation between art and 
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conduct in so many cases imply that they are entirely unre- 
lated? By no means. To point to the extreme instances of 
divorce—as in certain artists and despots of the Italian Re- 
naissance—is to note only a portion of the facts; and it is 
equally true that such divorce is found elsewhere. Cases of it 
have not been unknown in religion, and it is indeed only one 
aspect of that strange contradictoriness of human nature 
which sees the better and follows the worse, as moralists have 
been telling us for centuries. Once more, it is absurd to empha- 
size in the field of art problems which are not at all its pecu- 
liar possession. However much partisan feeling on either side 
tries to set up the artist as a man apart, he remains a man 
none the less, and art remains a part of human experience. 
The effort to express or to respond to aesthetic experience as 
fully and accurately as possible is a line of conduct like any 
other; subject to the general conditions of conduct like any 
other, but, like any other, susceptible of discussion only on its 
own merits. The effort to keep art and conduct absolutely 
sundered is inherently absurd; but so is the effort to subject 
artistic activity to standards which would not be enforced 
elsewhere. 

The root of the matter is admirably summed up in André 
Gide’s statement that every representative of the idea tends 
to prefer himself to the idea which he manifests, and that the 
yielding to that temptation is his essential error. This applies 
equally to artist and to recipient. Overinsistence on the value 
of one’s own experience will in either almost surely distort or 
falsify the discovery or the reception of the aesthetic value. 
In the artist, it will render him too disdainful of sober obser- 
vation and attentive working out; in the recipient, it will ren- 
der him obtuse to whatever does not at once approve itself to 
his humors and prejudices. As we have all along seen, the 
right adjustment of aesthetic perceptions to other considera- 
tions must be a delicate task, not to be accomplished by any 
rough and ready means. The intrusion of one’s own person- 
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ality out of due season will break the charm; whereas sincer- 
ity and modesty (ethical qualities, surely! ) will preserve it. 
Once the aesthetic result has been achieved, it may be tested 
by considerations derived from other fields; but it must be 
achieved first, and the business of all concerned with it must 
be to encourage nothing which will interfere with its attain- 
ment. 

What, in conclusion, is to be said of the specific effects of 
the aesthetic experience on the conduct of a recipient? They 
cannot, by their very nature, be broad and obvious. Indeed, 
the idea that beauty may be a stimulus to conduct (at least, 
desirable conduct) is one which many find it hard to accept. 
All men are in some degree responsive to the broader emo- 
tional appeals, but susceptibility to the finer promptings of 
beauty, being a less frequent trait, comes to be overlooked. 
Yet a few general results can be pointed to with some confi- 
dence. One is the invigorating effect of intensity, that usual 
accompaniment of a genuine aesthetic experience, which may 
react beneficially in giving us a heightened sense of the signifi- 
cance of life. Another is the opportunity to become familiar 
with new ranges of experience, with points of view not our 
own, leading to the development of insight and sympathy. A 
third is the general growth of sensitiveness and discrimination 
which will normally attend the weighing and scrutinizing of 
aesthetic values as actually embodied with full justice to the 
nature of the inciting experience and to the capacities of the 
medium employed. How far all these are realized for any indi- 
vidual recipient is for him alone to say. Nevertheless, they 
seem to argue for a possible effect on conduct in the large 
which deserves commending, and which is not discredited by 
any aberrations which can conceivably be brought forward. 
More than this it is not the business of any sane aesthetic 


theory to uphold. 
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Ii 

A candid survey of such problems as we have traversed in 
this paper may well lead us to think that what has chiefly con- 
fused the discussion of them is a tendency to treat beauty as a 
variable idea, whereas the ideas of truth or conduct by which 
it is to be tested are fixed and readily applicable. In fact, how- 
ever, they are no less variable than beauty itself; and where 
allowance for that is not made, it is not strange that fallacies 
have resulted. We have to deal, not with entities which can be 
promptly and accurately measured, but with qualities of a 
situation which are thrown into a different perspective ac- 
cording as we shift our point of view. Some would hold that 
this means that we are thrown back on mere personal likes 
and dislikes, beyond the possibility of gaining or applying any 
definite standards. Before accepting such an opinion, how- 
ever, it would be well to consider what standards are, and for 
what purpose they are actually framed. 

A standard, whether of measurement or of procedure, is 
devised for the attaining of practical settlements. A standard 
of length is made in order to help us decide what a given 
length shall be held to be, a standard of coinage to help us 
regulate commercial transactions, and so on. It is established 
by the authority of general consent, because in its absence 
there would be no fixed point of reference in cases of dispute. 
Where the need of decision is not sharply felt, conflicting 
standards may exist, as with primitive weights and coinages; 
and strong habit, or strong national feeling, may keep up such 
divergences for a long time. Even civilized countries have not 
today attained either a uniform coinage or a uniform system 
of weights and measures. The impulse which leads to greater 
uniformity is simply the recognition of practical inconven- 
iences, and the basis on which agreement is effected is either 
the widest current custom or some point of reference which 
occurs naturally. Why, for instance, do we choose the freez- 
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ing point of water as a point of reference for measuring tem- 
perature? Obviously, because water is so widely diffused that 
its behavior is both readily observable and a matter of great 
practical importance. So, again, the length of a foot or a yard 
is obviously proportioned to the dimensions and the activities 
of the human body. 

The application of a standard is easiest and most decisive 
in relatively simple cases. It is comparatively easy to measure 
a length in feet, or a weight in pounds; but the most accurate 
decision on such points may leave untouched others of great 
importance. Counting will tell us whether a given number of 
eggs is or is not a dozen, but not whether they are good or 
bad; a pair of scales will tell us whether a piece of butter 
weighs a pound, but not whether it is fresh or rancid. In other 
words, the most undisputed matters are the simplest; to deal 
with the more complex situations which we encounter with at 
least equal frequency, we need not only additional standards, 
but a far greater delicacy in the application of them. 

How far, then, are standards either requisite or applicable 
in aesthetic matters? Standards of approval determined by 
the consensus of a large body of opinion are always bound to 
exist, so long as human minds are partially similar; but what 
part will they play, or what practical needs will compel their 
enforcement? Obviously their application to matters so com- 
plex as aesthetic reactions of a higher sort cannot be carried 
far; and few practical needs for enforcement appear on the 
surface. In one case, indeed, that of language, the need of 
prompt and unmistakable communication supplies such a 
compulsion, yet only in a broad and general way, compatible 
with a large amount of dialectical variation. No visible source 
of central linguistic authority appears to exist, unless it be 
such a self-perpetuating body as the French Academy; and 
the decrees of such a body, even within its own linguistic 
sphere, are valid only in so far as they are accepted. In the 
case of the other arts, the efficiency of academies seems still 
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more dubious, and the necessity of objective standards even 
less. 

There remains, however, the possibility of establishing 
points of reference for certain definite purposes in the shape 
of types. A type, in this sense, is simply a work which em- 
bodies as completely as possible some trait of its form or of 
its medium, with the smallest possible admixture of anything 
else. This does not mean either that the typical work is a kind 
of average, or that it sets up an ideal to which other works 
must conform on pain of failure. It must manifest its chief 
trait in a conspicuous degree; but it may be selected in pursu- 
ance of a particular interest, and have no application what- 
ever to a different sort of case. Types, therefore, serve for 
particular conveniences of study, and to set them up as stand- 
ards which may not be departed from is wholly to mistake 
their proper function. The ultimate test of the satisfaction 
derived from any given work is our own feeling, not any con- 
formity with an outside standard, except in so far as such con- 
formity indicates a general condition affecting the perception 
of aesthetic vaiue—a condition, therefore, which does not 
bear on the essence of the particular case. 

The upshot of this discussion is simply that all valid stand- 
ards and types are derived from observation of artistic proc- 
esses and results, and are not framed first and applied to the 
facts afterward. The way to ascertain the capacities of a par- 
ticular form, the traits of a particular medium, is to examine 
what has actually been done, not to speculate on what might, 
could, or shouid have been done. In spite of what the Plato- 
nists have told us, it does not appear that standards of beauty 
are innate in man, or that art has an inherent power of its own 
which enables it to shape an otherwise intractable material. 
All aesthetic qualities must first be judged with reference to a 
concrete object, the work of an individual artist (or of artists 
in collaboration ), all the arts being only the totality of such 
objects and such endeavors. Yet this position surely involves 
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no relegation of the aesthetic to the realm of mere caprice; or, 
if it does, it is in no other sense than could be applied to the 
other ideas with which beauty is supposed to be contrasted. 
The effort to discover all the relevant manifestations of beau- 
ty throughout human history, and to react to them with per- 
fect sensitiveness and with full recognition of their purport, is 
an achievement beyond the power of any individual; and no 
one who is capricious or irresponsible is likely to come any- 
where near it. 

If we understand by “logic” a continuity which can be 
held in thought, the various portions of which can be traversed 
in an orderly and coherent manner, we may speak of a logic of 
beauty with as much warrant as we do of a logic of truth, or a 
logic of conduct. The three circles, so to figure them, are not 
coincident, or even strictly concentric, at least in any individ- 
ual; whatever may be the case with a more inclusive experi- 
ence, it is for us only a pious aspiration to say that “beauty is 
truth, truth beauty.” Yet in most men the three centers are 
fairly close together, the resulting circles more or less overlap; 
and for the adequate development of personality the content 
of each must be organized both in itself and in its relations to 
the others. It might plausibly be argued that in the central 
portion of a true personality they would blend, and that only 
at its outer portion could they be measurably independent; so 
that the divorces which we find in certain cases are an index 
not of true personality, but of its absence. 

However this may be, it is evident that the observance of 
such a basic logic has much to do with the attainment of 
beauty, and that neglect of it lies at the root of many failures 
to achieve artistic success, where the surface conditions seem 
wholly favorable. The readiness to grasp the immediately oc- 
curring, the obvious, the facile; the impatience of restraint, 
the desire for swift and visible progress, the intrusion of per- 
sonality at the wrong time—all these cannot fail to be ulti- 
mately fatal to real achievement. Theoretically, from a single 
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perfect line, a single adequate impression, it should be possible 
to deduce a work of accomplished beauty; and the isolation of 
such glimpses in work otherwise mediocre or worse than medi- 
ocre is in large measure due to just the disinclination to master 
the bearings of the motive, and to give all its relevant implica- 
tions full expression. This cannot be achieved by any mere 
passive waiting for inspiration, or by any temporizing with 
short cuts or makeshifts; it demands steady mental applica- 
tion both to the inciting experience and to the medium which 
is being handled. 

If such an account of the process of attaining aesthetic 
values be correct (and for my part I am convinced that it is) , 
it is easy to see that no extensive practice of it is possible with- 
out taking the problems of truth and of conduct into account. 
There are, to be sure, considerable tracts of experience in 
which mere immediate pleasantness is an adequate aesthetic 
criterion; but its limitation is shown by the very fact that art 
has never been content to remain permanently within them. 
Only a rather feeble aesthetic activity could be content so to 
remain; and fortunately there have always been both artists 
and recipients who have been more vigorous and more cour- 
ageous. This does not mean that every effort to extend the 
aesthetic sphere has been crowned with success; it does mean 
that even the failures have sometimes been instructive, and 
that without the effort which led to them the highest successes 
of art would never have been gained. 
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Tue Younc DeEtinqQuEnt. By Cyril Burt, M.A., D.Sc. University of 

London Press, 1925. Pp. xx-+-643. 

This is the most valuable contribution to the psychology of child- 
hood and adolescence which has been written in this country. As psy- 
chologist in the Education Department of the London County Council, 
Professor Burt has had unrivaled opportunities of studying the child life 
of London, and he here gives us the fruits of his labors. Although written 
in an easy style, the book is none the less the presentation of a piece of 
scientific research, and its findings have the value which scientific analy- 
sis alone can bestow. The present volume is the first of a series of three 
“designed to cover the main forms of mental subnormality to be met 
with among the young.” 

Treating delinquency as an effect, the author enters upon a psy- 
chological analysis of the conditions which can be regarded as causal of a 
conflict between the individual and organized society. “A child is to be 
regarded as technically a delinquent when his antisocial tendencies be- 
come so grave that he becomes, or ought to become, the subject of official 
action.” Using two hundred consecutive cases of juvenile delinquency of 
which he possesses first-hand knowledge, Professor Burt makes a thor- 
ough investigation of each case with reference to five conditions: Heredi- 
tary, environmental, physical, intellectual, and temperamental. Statis- 
tical conclusions are arrived at only after comparison of the delinquent 
group with a control non-delinquent group. This control group is com- 
posed of four hundred children of the same age, same social class, often 
from the same streets, and attending the same schools as the delinquent 
group. 

Hereditary conditions—Under these are included physical, intellec- 
tual, and temperamental traits, e.g., tuberculosis, syphilis, mental defi- 
ciency, illiteracy, minor neuropathic symptoms, alcoholism, wandering, 
idleness. As many as four-fifths of the delinquents examined “could 
plead no history among their kindred of any definable crime.”’ When the 
statistics of the delinquent group are compared with those of the non- 
delinquent group, the frequency ratio shows that hereditary conditions 
are found three times more frequently in the former than in the latter. 
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Yet “the number of children who might be said to have criminal blood in 
their veins is after all comparatively trifling.” “What has to be faced is 
no single disposition to crime inherited as such, but numerous underlying 
weaknesses of all degrees of gravity.” 

Environmental conditions —The conditions of the home are distin- 
guished from those of the school, of the streets, or of the place of employ- 
ment. More than half the cases of delinquency are found in homes 
classed as “very poor” or “poor.’’ Comparative tables show that delin- 
quency is more closely associated with overcrowding than with poverty, 
while defective family relationships and lack of discipline in the home 
are even more influential than these material conditions. An interesting 
map shows the local incidence of delinquency in London electoral areas. 
In considering what can be done for the delinquent when home environ- 
ment is the major causal factor in delinquency, the author gives his read- 
ers a succinct account of the institutions to which a child may be sent 
under the Children’s Act of 1908. He concludes: “Removal, however, 
should always be a last, or a late, resource. After all, wherever it is 
feasible and wherever the child himself is not already beyond reform, to 
improve the child’s own home forms a far better policy than to take the 
child away from it.” Of the conditions outside the home the most im- 
portant influence is that of companions of his own age and sex. The in- 
fluence of the group on the individual is very great, but Professor Burt 
finds that it is rarely in itself the cause of delinquency. Given some pre- 
disposing cause, it is a powerful accessory. In this analysis he differs 
from Professor Healy, who regards the group as itself generating the im- 
pulses which lead to delinquency. 

Physical conditions—In the course of normal development adoles- 
cence is a critical period for the boy or girl, but there is not any conclu- 
sive evidence of a direct connection between adolescence and crime. It 
is a fact that the majority of habitual offenders commit their first offense 
in adolescence. In evaluating this fact it must, however, be remembered 
that the offense which brings them into conflict with society may not be 
the beginning of misconduct. Strain and lack of self-control make the 
period a difficult one, and treatment through what may be a temporary 
outbreak of delinquency is highly desirable. A plea is made for a more 
careful study of the individual before his commitment to a Borstal insti- 
tution or to jail. The establishment of juvenile colonies would meet the 
needs of many, while a greater use might be made of fines and super- 
vision by probation officers. Turning to definite physical defects, nervous 
complaints—such as chorea, sleepy sickness, and epilepsy—are shown to 
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be predisposing causes for delinquency. So, too, is the irritation arising 
from even such minor defects as chronic catarrh and adenoids. Such ill- 
nesses are found one and one-quarter times more frequently in the de- 
linquent than in the parallel non-delinquent group. Defective sight or 
hearing handicaps the sufferer in everyday life and cuts him off from 
some sources of interest and amusement. The efforts to cover up errors 
consequent on the disability may lead directly to deceit and lying. 
Intellectual conditions —‘“Mental defect is beyond all controversy 
5 . a notable factor in the production of crime.” Mental defectives 
are found five times more frequently in the group of delinquents than in 
the control parallel group of non-delinquents. Can one wonder that Pro- 
fessor Burt regards it as imperative that all young delinquents should be 
examined by intelligence tests? “Whatever additional evidence may be 
taken into account, such tests should always be applied.” By the Mental 
Deficiency Act of 1913 it is the duty of local educational authorities to 
ascertain which children in their area are mentally defective. Were such 
children given sufficient supervision early, “then the number who bungle 
into crime would rapidly diminish.” The defective cannot hold before 
his mind restraining motives: he does not clearly foresee the conse- 
quences of actions; he may be a tool in hands of another; he may be 
governed blindly by emotions and instincts. The type of crime com- 
mitted by the defective bears some relation to the degree of his defi- 
ciency. The delinquency of the lowest-grade defective is wandering, 
cruelty, wanton mischief. Theft is committed by those of a higher grade, 
and sexual offenses are commonest among the highest grade of defective 
girls. Segregation, rather than sterilization, is advanced for the defective 
of immoral tendencies. His more rigorous demarcation of the class 
“mentally defective” is one reason why Professor Burt’s figures here are 
less striking than those of some American investigators. From the men- 
tally defective he distinguishes the dull and backward. Taking retarda- 
tion as a basis of differentiation, children who are retarded by more than 
30 per cent of their chronological age are judged to be defective, while 
children retarded by less than 30 per cent, but by more than 15 per cent, 
of their age are styled “dull.” Among these latter children there are two 
main types: the aggressive, who are disobedient, mischievous; the apa- 
thetic, who are foolish, idle, badly kept. Both types need special classes 
to give them such training as they are capable of receiving. Lack of suit- 
able interests and the degradation of their low position in the classes of 
an ordinary school increase the susceptibility of these children to bad 
influences. Not only the subnormal school child, but also the supernor- 
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mal, may be found in the ranks of the delinquent. The boy or girl who 
is “too clever” may be tempted to crime if his occupation fails to give 
him full scope. Ability in itself is never the cause of crime, but when a 
motive is supplied any special ability may be turned to criminal account. 
The dexterous boy is aided by his neat-handedness in opening a till; the 
verbalist, by his persuasive fluency in begging. Study of the day dreams 
and fantasies of the delinquent throws light on the emotions and impulses 
which have influenced him. A vivid imagination and a persuasive tongue 
make certain courses easy: lying, calumny, and mystery-making. The 
account given of the anonymous letters written by an adolescent girl in- 
fluenced by a stepmother complex is particularly enlightening. 
Temperamental conditions—These conditions require different 
methods for their evaluation from those employed in testing intelligence. 
Professor Burt made use of methods of expression and methods of im- 
pression. In the former the individual’s response, whether reflex or im- 
pulsive, is taken as an index of emotional conditions. Under this heading 
fall the psycho-galvanic reflex, the pulse rate, and association reaction 
times. In the methods of impression the emotion is indicated by the char- 
acter of the situation making an appeal to, or an impression on, the indi- 
vidual, e. g., his memory of pictures, his assessment of persons, or judg- 
ment of incidents. The book follows the classification of the emotional 
and instinctive tendencies given by Dr. McDougall. These tendencies 
fall into two main categories: sthenic, or strong instincts, and asthenic, 
or weak instincts. Examples of the former are anger, acquisitiveness, sex, 
assertiveness; of the latter, grief, tenderness, fear, submissiveness. On 
the whole the sthenic instinctive tendencies are more marked in the male 
and the asthenic in the female. It is the sthenic which supply the im- 
pulses that lead more directly to conflict with society, and it is the male 
population which is markedly more criminal than the female. Professor 
Burt follows the new psychology in recommending sublimation as the 
method of correcting dangerous instinctive tendencies. The worst tem- 
peramental defect is instability. Here, uncontrolled by any permanent 
interest or sentiment, the emotions are experienced with great intensity 
and in ever changing variety. “Among all the innate psychological char- 
acteristics of the delinquent, a marked emotionality is the most frequent, 
as it is one of the most influential” (p. 514). Treatment of the unstable 
must vary with the type. There are those in whom emotional stress is 
repressed and those in whom it is unrestrained. The building up of habits 
and the formation of permanent sources of interest may do much to bring 
control. The danger of repressed complexes is very great. The step- 
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mother complex (a hate sentiment), the authority complex, the self- 
regarding complexes of inferiority and superiority are common types. A 
sympathetic confidant may discover the source of trouble which lies be- 
hind the impulse leading to delinquency and may help the individual to 
straighten out his complex. In some cases it is necessary to resort to 
psychoanalysis. The author, however, urges that this method should be 
used with great discretion in dealing with children of school age. “The 
psychologist will . . . . be wiser if he foregoes the uncertain benefits of 
a ruthless rummage rather than risk the surer perils that may arise when 
these turbulent interests are stirred up.” About 10 per cent of the de- 
linquents examined showed symptoms of a definite neurosis: neurasthe- 
nia, obsession neurosis, or hysteria. For such cases hospital treatment is 
needed. 

Turning to the general conclusions which emerge from this exhaus- 
tive analysis of cases it is clear that both environmental and heredi- 
tary conditions are at work in producing the delinquent. Heredity works 
indirectly through such constitutional conditions as poor health, dull 
or defective intelligence, unbalanced temperament. Environment works 
through the conditions of the home and the social group, those of the 
home being more influential. Psychological factors, whether inherited or 
of the environment, are more important than material, and emotional are 
more influential than intellectual. “Crime is the outcome of many con- 
fluents” (p. 600). For the sake of emphasis it is worth putting together 
the chief reforms which the book shows to be urgent: 

1. The establishment of psychological clinics for the efficient exami- 
nation and study of delinquents. 

2. A medical and psychological examination of all delinquents. 

3. Greater discrimination in treatment: a greater use of supervision 
and of fines, greater use of boarding out. Consequently, (a) an increased 
number of properly trained probation officers; (5) the establishment of 
detention homes where children could be kept for short periods in order 
that they might be studied individually and helped effectively; (c) juve- 
nile colonies for those whose offense does not render a reformatory de- 
sirable. 

4. Improved after-care facilities for the mentally defective. 

5. Hospitals for the temperamentally unstable. 

6. Revision of the defining clauses of the Mental Deficiency Act of 
1913 in order to meet the cases of the temperamentally unstable. 

7. Special teaching for backward and dull, as distinguished from de- 
fective, children. 
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The Young Delinquent will repay study by all who have any respon- 
sibility for children, whether as parents or guardians, as teachers, or as 
state officials. 

BEATRICE EDYELL 

Lonpon, ENGLAND 


Primitive MENTALITY. By Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, Professor at the Sor- 
bonne. Translated by Lillian A. Clare. New York: The Macmillan 

Co., 1923. 

This work is a sequel to the author’s earlier book on the mental 
functioning of primitive peoples. That book stressed the primitive’s par- 
ticipation in the mystic nature of all that surrounds him, the fact that 
he lives simultaneously in the seen and the unseen, and his indifference 
to logical contradictions. The present work enlarges upon these points 
and emphasizes the determinism and the persistence against evidence of 
the customary way of thinking. The presentation is marked by clarity of 
classification, directness of statement, and a great wealth of illustration. 
The method is that of selecting certain categories—such as the native’s 
limitation to perceptual rather than conceptual experience, his restric- 
tion to a small number of objects, his indifference to secondary causes, 
his unreserved belief in mystic and invisible forces—and then illustrating 
these from various peoples. These principles are illustrated in successive 
chapters on dreams, omens, divination, ordeals, accidents and misfor- 
tunes, causes of success, dislike of the unknown, and the attitude toward 
the white man and the remedies of the white doctors. 

Here is a treasury of illustrations of primitive behavior worthy to 
stand with the works of Frazer, Spencer and Gillen, and Boas. It is not 
concerned with the life of one people, but rather with the lower levels of 
culture as manifest in several regions. The survey is extensive, but it 
holds steadily to the phenomena illustrative of the principles under dis- 
cussion, and while the method is empirical and inductive, the uniformity 
and solidity of these primitive attitudes almost make the reader wonder 
whether the selection of material has been influenced by the theories ad- 
vanced. The final impression, however, is that the author is right in his 
insistence that the primitives live and move in a radically different sys- 
tem of ideas and emotions from those of civilized man. 

Some almost random references will serve to indicate how interest- 
ing and illuminating the book is for the general reader as well as for the 
specialist. “There is no such thing as accident.” It is always the work of 
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mystic powers. If a tree falls it is the work of a witch, even if the tree 
were rotten or struck by a sudden gust of wind. Crocodiles and alligators 
are believed to be harmless, and even in a case where the anklets of two 
women were found in the stomach of a crocodile the natives would not 
believe that it had eaten the women, but only that it might have been 
bewitched to catch them and received the anklets from the witch as its 
perquisites! The natives do not die natural deaths. Death is due to 
magic, whatever a European might say of the effect of disease or gun 
wounds or poison. Moreover, the dead are not dead in the sense of being 
without animation. Apparently they live as long as they are remembered. 
A great chief thus lives longer than a common man because the rites and 
stories concerning him may be longer maintained. 

The causes of success are not due to the sharpness or efficiency of 
weapons, although great care is taken in making them. There are charms 
for hunting, warfare, birds, fish, pigs, barter, the ground, thunder, light- 
ning, rain; charms for wives, for dancing, for remedies, and for counter- 
charms. An old fishing net, full of holes, which has been used success- 
fully to catch fish is better than an unbroken one which has never been 
used successfully. Success in barter is not due to calculation, but to 
witchery. Women work successfully in the fields because they possess the 
principle of fertility. No matter how hard men might work at such tasks 
it would accomplish nothing. White doctors, after treating sick natives 
for weeks, have found that the natives expected the doctors to make them 
presents. It was a great inconvenience to be in bed so long, and the doctor 
brought in all sorts of alien influences. Besides, when a man is seriously 
sick or injured he is expected to die, and the spirits may be angered if he 
is brought back to life. The native feels therefore that the doctor should 
pay him a kind of indemnity. 

E. S. AMES 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


FREE THOUGHT IN THE SociAt Sciences. By J. A. Hobson. London: 

G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1926. Pp. 288. Price, ros. net. 

This book should mark a turning-point in the history of the social 
sciences. It is a criticism of the largely unconscious prejudices which 
have helped to produce many famous theories, in economics, politics, and 
ethics; and no future student of these subjects will be able to neglect Mr. 
Hobson’s argument. Economics is given the fullest discussion, partly be- 
cause it has been more fully developed than other social sciences in recent 
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times. It is shown that the rise of political economy at the time when 
capitalist entrepreneurs dominated the industrial situation led almost un- 
consciously to a twisting of evidence or an omission of inconvenient facts 
so that this “science’”’ could be made to support accepted practices. Mr. 
Hobson shows that the position of the neo-classical economists, with their 
mathematical calculus, is no less certainly, although more subtly, a de- 
fense of the established practices. A more technical chapter follows to 
show the mistake of “imagination.” But “proletarian” economics, no less 
than “orthodox” economics, is shown to derive its most characteristic 
theories from prejudice: and similarly in politics the pretended science 
of governmental theory disguises a desire for “power” of a class or na- 
tion. The most important section of the book for students of ethics is 
the attack on the conventional use of unexamined ethical assumptions, 
particularly by such writers as Professor MacDougall, but also by the 
many politicians who adopt the gospel of “good will” in industry as a 
convenient refuge from the fundamental problems which they will not 
face. Mr. Hobson’s criticism, however, is not entirely destructive. In- 
deed, the very existence of his book proves his belief that reason can sur- 
vive even in the welter of prejudices and impulses which obscure the 
problems of the social sciences. He shows that thought, in fact, has con- 
tinued to be free in part of its work; and he indicates that psychology, 


by dethroning ancient conventions, may strengthen reason to control 
even personal likes and dislikes. This is not, then, a case of the Cretan 
saying all Cretans are liars—the scientist saying all science is prejudiced 
—for Mr. Hobson argues that in proportion as we acknowledge the dan- 
ger of prejudice, so we shall escape its power. The reading of this book 
should be made an obligation for every student of any social science. 
C.D. B. 


THE FABLE OF THE BEES. 2 vols. By Bernard Mandeville. With a Com- 
mentary, critical, historical, and explanatory, by F. B. Kaye. Ox- 
ford: The Clarendon Press, 1924. Pp. cxlvi4-412, 481. 

By contending that private vices are public benefits, that man’s “vil- 
est and most hateful Qualities are the most necessary Accomplishments 
to fit him for the largest, and, according to the World, the happiest and 
most flourishing Societies,” and that “the Moral Virtues are the Political 
Offspring which Flattery begot upon Pride,’ Mandeville made himself a 
public nuisance and a scandal during a considerable part of the eighteenth 
century, in England, on the Continent, and even in the American Colo- 
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nies. His work was condemned by an English grand jury, the French 
government, and the Catholic church, and he was damned from the pul- 
pit, made the target of literary innuendo, and refuted at length by the 
ablest scholars of his day. In short, he accomplished in full what H. L. 
Mencken might dream of in his most ambitious moments. 

Now, after some two hundred years have passed since the peace of 
the world was disturbed by the writings of a pen dipped in poison, Pro- 
fessor Kaye, aided by the Oxford Press, brings out a new edition of the 
chief work of this public enemy. On the mechanical side this edition 
is an example of artistic printing. On the editorial side it displays com- 
prehensive and accurate scholarship. Professor Kaye gives an account 
of the life of Mandeville, a list of Mandeville’s writings and reputed writ- 
ings, a description of the various editions of the Fable, a history of the 
development of the text of the Fable, analyses of the principal criticisms 
of the Fable, a comprehensive list of references to Mandeville down to 
the present time, an account of Mandeville’s sources, an analysis of Man- 
deville’s thought, and a discussion of his influence. In the notes he indi- 
cates the variations in other editions, during Mandeville’s life, from the 
text used, cites parallels and possible sources of specific doctrines, and 
gives other information too varied to mention. In other words, scholarly 
labor such as is rarely deserved and more rarely received by philosophical 
masterpieces is lavished on a man who was seldom counted a public bene- 
fit. If we must admire the manner in which Professor Kaye has per- 
formed his task, may we not ask whether the task itself is a public benefit 
or merely a private vice? 

As a matter of fact, if we can for a moment neglect Mandeville’s de- 
sire to shock and bait his opponents, we cannot but be surprised that his 
inconsistencies and exaggerations should have so effectively obscured his 
original and constructive contributions to the thought of his time. As 
Professor Kaye points out, beneath Mandeville’s apparently shallow 
paradox that private vices are indispensable to public prosperity is the 
much sounder and more important doctrine that action in accordance 
with the motives prescribed by rationalism and religion is not found in 
the world and would be inconsistent with social organization. There is no 
doubt that Mandeville’s able championship of this thesis, by forcing 
writers of his time to undertake in answer an analysis of human nature 
and society as they actually are, played an important part in the transi- 
tion from theological speculation to empirical study. This negative po- 
lemic is, however, merely the beginning of Mandeville’s contribution. So 
far Mandeville’s doctrine was, as Professor Kaye remarks, essentially a 
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vivid embodiment of conceptions already current; but in concentrating 
on Mandeville’s thesis that all action is selfish, Professor Kaye has 
failed to emphasize Mandeville’s positive doctrines. 

In the first place, while both Hobbes and Mandeville analyze appar- 
ently moral actions into actions motivated by pride, Hobbes regards 
pride as an antisocial motive which leads to strife. For Mandeville, on 
the contrary, pride (which is used in a broad sense to include suscepti- 
bility to praise and blame), though doubtless wicked, is the primary 
socializing motive by means of which untaught animals solicitous only of 
their own pleasure come to act in such a way as to produce public bene- 
fits. This emphasis was a novelty, at least so far as English thought is 
concerned, and was deeply exploited later, as Adam Smith’s theory tes- 
tifies. 

In the second place, Mandeville describes in some detail, from what 
might almost be called an evolutionary point of view, the process by 
which morality (which he insists is merely good manners) is built up. 
Whereas Hobbes showed that society is torn apart by selfishness and 
then blankly left reason to put it together again, Mandeville asserts that 
Hobbes does not prove that man is unfit for society by proving that man 
is originally unfit for society. He insists that the need for society is not 
sufficient to make men sociable, since men’s passions cannot be controlled 
by precept, but must be controlled by stronger passions. In the original 
Fable he contends that lawgivers laid the foundations for society by ca- 
joling men through their love of praise. In Part II, however, he explains 
that he was speaking figuratively, and goes on to discuss at length the 
gradual formation of society. The acquisition of good manners was as 
unconscious a process as is the acquisition of any other art. The begin- 
nings of society are found in the rule imposed by the fathér upon his off- 
spring. Because of common dangers a larger and larger society is built 
up from the original family organization. Finally, the invention of let- 
ters permits laws to be written and a stable organization to be estab- 
lished. In this entire process, men’s love of praise and dislike of blame 
are the socializing motives. 

Mandeville’s third important contribution is twofold. During the 
eighteenth century explanation of human conduct was predominantly in 
terms of ends-in-view, and explanation of the universe postulated an in- 
visible hand friendly to the interests of the human race. At both sorts of 
teleology Mandeville directed attacks. Most of his polemic involved the 
contention that the causes of men’s actions are not the reasons they pre- 
sent to themselves and to other people—especially to other people—and 
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also he explicitly attacks (cf. Vol. II, pp. 244 ff.) the idea that man is the 
end of all things. 

The important question remains whether Mandeville merely exasper- 
ated his contemporaries by his paradoxes or succeeded in influencing the 
thought of the century by his positive doctrines. Certainly Mandeville 
had no avowed disciples of any importance. Professor Kaye, by citing a 
large number of criticisms of Mandeville, indicates that Mandeville fur- 
nished mental exercise to many important writers; and he shows fairly 
conclusively that Adam Smith was indebted to Mandeville for some of 
his economic doctrines. He indicates that Adam Smith was a pupil of 
Hutcheson, and that Mandeville was almost an obsession with Hutche- 
son. He remarks: “That it was Mandeville who furnished much of the 
specific stimulus toward the utilitarian solution of the paradox is demon- 
strated by the fact that in the case of at least two of the earlier utilitarian 
leaders—Francis Hutcheson and John Brown—their first statements of 
the utilitarian theory are found in those books of theirs which deal with 
Mandeville, and were evidently largely evolved through the controversy.” 
Though this statement is of doubtful significance (since Brown appar- 
ently borrows his utilitarianism from Gay, and since the utilitarian 
aspects of Hutcheson’s theory have complex relations to sources prior to 
Mandeville), it seems probable, for reasons which Professor Kaye does 
not adduce, that Mandeville had an extensive positive influence on ethi- 
cal theory, especially on Hutcheson, Adam Smith, and Hume. To men- 
tion only the evidence that may be given in a few words, it may be 
pointed out that there are a number of passages in Hume’s Treatise 
(e.g., pp. 500-501, 578-79, Selby-Bigge edition) that were evidently 
written with the Fad/e in mind, and that at least in his account of the 
artificial virtues, Hume was to some extent indebted to Mandeville; that 
when one looks below the surface of Adam Smith’s theory of ethics, one 
finds that sympathy is subordinated to the desire men have to be praised, 
and that Adam Smith’s addition of praiseworthiness (which has little 
place in his actual analysis) itself indicates that he had Mandeville’s un- 
respectable theory in mind. 

Though we have not mentioned Mandeville’s wit, his keen observa- 
tion, his enlightening remarks on various subjects such as military honor 
and the origin of language, we have said enough to indicate that, in ad- 
dition to its satirical paradoxes, the Fable contains much able and origi- 
nal thought. And if this is not enough to justify Professor Kaye’s thor- 
ough study, we may add that this study, through its comprehensiveness 
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and accuracy, becomes an important source of information about the in- 
tellectual milieu which Mandeville shared with other, and doubtless 
greater, thinkers. 

C. M. Perry 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CREATIVE FREEDOM. By J. W. T. Mason. New York and London: Harp- 
er & Brothers. 

Something like a philosophy of self-consciousness and creativity 
rather suddenly makes itself evident in the field of metaphysics. Evolu- 
tion is here not so much emergent as creative. If values are cosmic phe- 
nomena, and if mechanistic nature is an evaluation of selected moments 
of cosmic activity, why should we not have such a philosophy? Bergson’s 
Creative Evolution, Dewey’s Creative Intelligence, Bookstaber’s Crea- 
tive Personality, Brown’s The Creative Spirit, and Mason’s Creative 
Freedom are a few of the evidences of such a philosophy; and the last of 
these, although leaning somewhat on the first, is not the least of them. 
Mason’s first two chapters are devoted to “Absolute Freedom” and “The 
Beginning of Existence.” Of course this is cosmology, but the reasoning 
is already fairly familiar, thanks to certain excellent recent populariza- 
tions of the mathematical physics of the day. Extinction is separation of 
parts, and complete isolation is absolute freedom. Reversely, parts can 
be conceived to originate in pure spirit or absolute freedom limiting itself 
in quest of its own finite complement; and parts can be conceived to 
unite, or to be united, by a creative impetus that also originates in abso- 
lute freedom. The parts and their external (or mechanical) relations to 
one another constitute the mechanical system through which as a means 
the creative impetus works toward the utmost possible extension of crea- 
tive freedom. The activity of creative impetus is the development of sub- 
conscious urge into self-conscious living, and creative freedom is Ma- 
son’s name for such self-conscious living. 

These somewhat cryptic phrases convey little idea of the effective- 
ness, as an instrument of analysis, of this dualism of mechanical impetus 
and creative impetus, both grounded in absolute freedom or pure spirit. 
The book discusses the spirituality of matter and the creative impetus’ 
two ways of activity, namely, the subconscious and the self-conscious. 
The philosophy of Wang Yang-Ming, in which knowledge and action 
were identified 250 years before the time of Kant, is set forth in chapter 
v. There follow chapters on personality, heredity, and free will (in which 
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free will is made relative to self-consciousness), Shinto and early man, 
modern man and the golden age of “innocence.” The chapter on evil and 
nature’s cruelties is immensely interesting: Evil is the predominance of 
mechanism over creativity, either in the mind or in the non-mental world. 
It is personality that we admire most in men: character is man’s destiny 
and depends on himself. 

The Magdalenian cave man inventing the fishhook represents a high- 
er individual level of personality than idle moderns forcing others to fish 
for them. “How personality can survive after the dissolution of the ma- 
terial body is no more than a detail of organization.” Not personality, 
however, but the utmost possible extension of creative freedom through 
the development of wealth and social organization, the creation of 
beauty, and the enrichment of knowledge is the ultimate goal of human 
life. Human beings must make their own values in terms of self-creative 
personalities if there is to be permanent progress. This particular self- 
consciousness is the basis of worship of the pure spirituality in which both 
matter and life originate, the pure spirit subconsciously known within 
and without ourselves. All genuine progress in religion is a movement 
toward adequate self-conscious recognition and interpretation of pure 
spirit subconsciously known. Man has developed the habit of periodic 
instead of perpetual worship because creative activity evolves better so, 
better at least in the direction of utilitarian productivity. The basis of 
spirituality in human life is man’s intuitive understanding of his source 
in pure spirit. Art is not pure creativeness itself; it is only a symbol 
which reminds us of pure creativeness; it represents without being pure 
creativeness. Aestheticism symbolizes pure spirit. Without aesthetic sensi- 
tiveness, the inutile marsh or desert must be interpreted resentfully from 
the standpoint of mechanical impetus. The beautiful in art and nature is 
one of the indispensable delights of self-conscious creativeness; and 
woman aesthetically outrivals art. Woman is the living embodiment of 
spirit. The last chapter, on “Evolution of Love,” interprets marriage, the 
sexes, and the family in terms of spirituality and creative freedom. 

The author uses a technical language of his own that, although easily 
understood, nevertheless to some extent mars the subtle and suggestive 
qualities of the book. It is a very interesting, if not important, attempt 
to base a metaphysical Weltanschauung squarely on the results of recent 
historical research and the findings of mathematical physics, an attempt 
that owes much to the spiritual interests of the author. 

G. A. TAWNEY 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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Tue Economic ProspLeM. By R. G. Hawtrey. London: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1926. Pp. 417. Price, ros. 6d. net. 

Mr. Hawtrey is an official of the British treasury who has already 
published an important study on currency and credit. In this new book 
he reviews the whole of the principles of economics and their most im- 
portant applications. The dominating idea of the book is that the pro- 
duction and use of economic wealth cannot be understood except in rela- 
tion to other factors in human welfare. Therefore the book is largely con- 
cerned with moral problems, which are proper subject matter of ethics; 
but Mr. Hawtrey does not analyze or criticize ethical concepts or princi- 
ples. He begins with a restatement of the old economic theories of the 
market, profit, and rent. Then he deals with institutions, chiefly the state, 
and with motives directly affecting economic issues. He throws the evil 
consequences upon “consumption” of the very unequal distribution of 
wealth; and, turning to world-politics, he finds that men in states are 
undecided whether to pursue chiefly power or welfare. There are two 
chapters, of general principle, on the export of capital and tariffs. On 
the latter question protectionism is shown to imply the policy of power, 
but its advocates try to show that it promotes welfare, which drives free- 
traders to show that, although their policy favors welfare, it can also be 
used to gain power. The final chapters discuss the characteristics of the 
British labor movement—strangely omitting details of non-British move- 
ments—and a very keen criticism is given of the program of collectivism 
and nationalization. Mr. Hawtrey appears to allow himself to be carried 
by the argument as far as we in England have gone in practical affairs 
toward public control of certain services; but he belongs to the “natural 
law” tradition which tends to underrate the capacity for change which 
institutions and even beliefs have shown. The book is a most valuable 
contribution to the discussion of moral problems within the sphere of 
economic life. There is a humane and enlightening attitude in the treat- 
ment and sense of administrative experience which is not common in 
books on moral or economic problems. The argument is never out of con- 
tact with actual life, but it has just that amount of abstraction which is 
essential for clear thinking. CRs. 


IpEALS oF Conpuct: AN ExposITION OF Morar AtTtitupEs. By John 
Dashiell Stoops. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. xii+ 
373- 

The thesis of this book involves a simple application to ethics of 
some of the insights of Freudian psychology. Starting with the assump- 
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tion that satisfactory living requires a continuous release of energy upon 
demand of the environment, Professor Stoops indicates in its various 
stages the results upon thought and culture of incomplete release. In the 
individual the process is observable at one extreme in the satisfactory 
functioning of an efficient habit; at the other extreme, in the delusion of 
grandeur that marks one type of insanity. Between these two extremes 
persons may be fruitfully classified by the relative degree of extroversion- 
ism or of introversionism they normally manifest in conduct. Dr. Bea- 
trice M. Hinkle has recently, from the standpoint of medicine and of 
individual psychology, exploited this fundamentum divisionis in her book 
entitled The Re-Creating of the Individual: A Study of Psychological 
Types and Their Relation to Psychoanalysis. 

Our present author has written this individual experience large: the 
thesis of moral objectivity is confronted with the antithesis of moral sub- 
jectivity until the two are to be synthesized in a life of practice touched 
to full richness by preparatory inner rehearsal. Pre-Socratic Greek life 
and pre-prophetic Hebrew life represent the first stage of morality; 
Socrates and Jeremiah mark the transition as agents of internaliza- 
tion, and the martyrdom of both Socrates and Jesus are tragic milestones 
on the way. At the center of the second stage stand Epictetus and St. 
Francis—“detached, through conflict, from objective organized interests, 
the will and the conscience build a kingdom within.”’ In medievalism and 
Protestantism the inner ideal compromises with objective interests; and 
in the Renaissance it surrenders to make possible modern science and 
modern life. Much, however, remains to be done before the mind, the 
will, the conscience (that trinity of introversionism) become volatile 
enough to mark but functional stages whereby the natural and social 
world reconstructs itself for human need. 

The dedication of the book to John Dewey perhaps suggests the 
author’s greatest indebtedness. But there is here no slavish following of 
any model. The author has taken a point of view and has worked the 
whole history of civilization to make the treatment concrete. With a 
wealth of material, particularly from Homer and the Old Testament—a 
wealth so great as to be pedantic did the process not merit detailed elabo- 
ration—Professor Stoops has indicated as fully as possible the transitions 
from customary to reflective morality and from reflective morality to 
socialized conduct. The treatment lacks the geniality of its author’s per- 
sonal presence, but it moves forward in an atmosphere of high seriousness 
and hope that will almost surely dignify the study of ethics in the esti- 
mation of students. The volume is not identified as a text, but it will 
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come to many teachers of ethics as a welcome supplement to whatever 
text may be used in teaching ethics. The description of philosophic ideal- 
ism as a form of introversionism is almost certain to be more enthusias- 
tically received by unspoiled students than by idealistic teachers. But 
even here there is a concession that common sense will call generous, for 
as introversionism has historically been a means of reaching a higher 
moral level, so may it still eventuate, if eventuate it will. 
T. V. SmitH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SHORTER NOTICES 


EvoLUTION AND OptimisM. By Ludwig Stein. Preface by Nicholas Murray 

Butler. New York: Thomas Seltzer, 1926. Pp. xi+-241. 

This volume promises two quite different things. Its title leads one to ex- 
pect some criticism of the doctrine of optimism in the light of evolutionary 
thought; and every chapter heading (except the first, which is “Evolution and 
the American Spirit”) but strengthens this expectation by enshrining the term 
“optimism,” e.g., “Social Optimism,” “Idealistic Optimism,” ‘Realistic Opti- 
mism,” “Pragmatic Optimism,” etc. Eight of the fourteen chapters advertise 
themselves as being closely connected with certain well-known names in philos- 
ophy, i.e., the chapter on “Pragmatic Optimism” is connected with William 
James; “Vitalistic Optimism,” with Count Hermann Keyserling, etc. Thus 
arises the second expectation of thorough exposition and seasoned criticism of 
particular philosophic systems. 

Neither of these expectations is adequately realized. The volume is actu- 
ally a collection of addresses delivered during the author’s recent sojourn in 
America. Most of the addresses are popular in nature and, while few if any 
names in a dictionary of philosophy are omitted, there is neither well-rounded 
exposition nor mature criticism to be found. Of challenging observations, of 
stimulating passages, of sweeping syntheses, there are indeed very many. The 
motif of optimism does run loosely throughout all the lectures, but very loose- 
ly. No adequate rational basis is disclosed for the frequently repeated faith, 
though of another kind of foundation there is evidence enough. In the open- 
ing chapter the author declares, of optimism and pessimism: ‘Both have their 
roots in desire. Only with the pessimists imagination is turned backward; 
with the optimists, it is forward-bent.” In the closing chapter, entitled “Reli- 
gious Optimism,” the author leaves no further room for doubt: “I cannot un- 
derstand or conceive nature in its lawfulness without presuming or presuppos- 
ing axiomatically God as its lawgiver.” The volume, however, may be read 
with pleasure and not without profit, if one approach it with modest expecta- 
tion. 

T.V.S. 


THE MAGNIFICENT IDLER: THE Story oF WALT WHITMAN. By Cameron 
Rogers. Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1926. Pp. 312. Price, 
$2.50. 

This is an impressionistic biography of the poet of modern democracy. 

Walt Whitman is presented in person rather than in the guise of his philosophy 
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become flesh and blood. But how vividly the robust body, the placid, prophetic 
soul, rises out of the home life and the urban and cosmic environment! How 
central to the democratic enterprise the insight of this notorious idler is, the 
present biographer is not concerned to show. But he does succeed in revealing 
through Whitman’s conduct a moral equalitarianism that will lead some to say 
that the hero was a case of arrested moral development, and that will lead 
others to inquire most seriously whether ethics must not frankly admit a dif- 
ferential morality for genius. 
AWS. 


La SoOcrIEDAD DE LAS NACIONES Y EL DERECHO Potitico. By Adolfo Posada. 

Madrid: Editorial Caro Raggio, 1925. Pp. 201. 

Sefior Posada is the author of a number of books and articles in politics 
and sociology. Moreover, he is a superliberal. The numerous essays making up 
the present book have been published in periodicals (one of them, in transla- 
tion, in the July, 1924, number of this Journal). In most of them Sefior Po- 
sada is primarily, but incidentally, concerned with the League of Nations, the 
formation, work, and prospects of which he discusses briefly in an informal 
but informed fashion. 

Superliberalism, of which the late President Wilson appears to be one of 
the major prophets, is an attitude which results from an aspiration to imbue 
the life of peoples and nations with generosity, fraternity, justice, cosmopol- 
itanism, and humanitarianism, and which aims gradually, and as opportunity 
offers, to embody itself in a legal system and political organization. Though 
the League of Nations has no international executive power, Sefor Posada 
hopes that it may concentrate the efforts and opinions of the more intelligent 
and liberal men of each country, direct the resulting moral force to promote 
justice and fraternity both within and among nations, and result in a gradual 
expression of superliberal aspirations in appropriate political rights and social 
organizations. Since Sefior Posada is only incidentally, though primarily, con- 
cerned with the League, his book is interesting chiefly as a well-written and 


intelligent expression of high aspirations. 
C. M. Perry 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE Locic oF REFLECTION. By Matthew Thompson 

McClure. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1925. Pp. xviii-+-479. 

This book for elementary classes emphasizes “the more directly empirica! 
description of the procedure of reflection, rather than the rigorous discipline 
of formal logic” (Preface, v). A feature of the book is the large number of 
quotations bearing on logical analysis. After three preliminary chapters which 
deal, respectively, with the relation between logic and other disciplines, the 
meaning of reflection, and methods and examples, the author reaches his 
“starting-point.” The life of reason may be approached either from the stand- 
point of imagination or from that of action—representing, respectively, the 
standpoints of introspective and of behavioristic psychology. It is primarily 
from the standpoint of action that Professor McClure interprets the life of 
reason. He follows here, in the main, the lead of Professor Dewey and the 
general course of the Chicago Studies in Logical Theory. In a “reflective” 
situation a distinction is made between data and meanings—a distinction made 
in order that thought may have a point of departure; reflection, something to 
work on. This distinction indeed yields both the materials and the means of 
reflection and, when generalized, “yields the distinction between physical and 
mental, objective and subjective, the real and the ideal” (p. 161). The author 
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skilfully discusses the processes of observation, analysis, classification, divi- 
sion, and statistics as functions of data. His chapter on ‘““Meaning” (chap. vi), 
is given over to a discussion of the origin of meanings, the nature of inference, 
and definition. Reflection is defined as the “elaboration of data and the further 
development of meanings in their relation to each other” (p. 211). The prob- 
lems of induction, causation, generalization, syllogism, and scientific explana- 
tion are well developed around the fundamental notions of data and meanings 
and the elaboration of their relationship through reflection. A fairly wide 
variety of questions, illustrations, and exercises follows the chapters. 


H. E. CUNNINGHAM 


THE Laws oF SociaL PsycHo.ocy. By Florian Znaniecki. Chicago: The Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press, 1922. 

The author attempts in this volume to formulate the social-psychological 
laws of human behavior. Thirteen general laws are stated in careful scientific 
terms. A more popular and less exact form has been given to several of the 
laws. The problems are attacked from the point of view of natural science. 
The approach, however, is sociological rather than psychological. Culture and 
its influence is the constantly recurring theme. Indeed, no attempt is made to 
relate social conduct to specific inborn traits. In view of the present wide 
divergencies of opinion in this field and the rapidly growing body of data the 
formulation of general laws of social psychology is a very arduous undertak- 
ing. Behaviorists, psychoanalysts, experimental psychologists, sociologists, and 
social philosophers represent not simply different points of. view. Their meth- 
ods are fundamentally different; each defines the field of inquiry in a different 
way (frequently in terms of the range of data to which his methods are appli- 
cable), and each uses concepts which have not been made wholly clear to his 
brother scientists. The world of common discourse, therefore, is relatively 
small. A more serious difficulty, perhaps, lies in the fact that only a relatively 
small proportion of the data which a given method may be expected to pro- 
duce is now at hand. Not only is it difficult to marshal such material in accept- 
able scientific fashion, but he who attempts it faces the objection that his gen- 
eralizations are premature. Therefore, it is difficult, in such an enterprise, to 
avoid the appearance of metaphysical speculation. 

In view of the difficulties inherent in the task, Dr. Znaniecki has suc- 
ceeded remarkably well in systematizing a wide range of concepts now gaining 
currency in social psychology. He has utilized for the most part a series of 
more or less distinctly psychoanalytic concepts for purposes of social analysis. 
Repression, sublimation, idealization, inhibition, rationalization are treated as 
processes which appear in the behavior of the individual by virtue of experi- 
ence in social situations. That is, the author explains the person as developing 
within, and interacting with, the social situation, and avoids explaining the 
social situation as a product of the “social nature” of the individual. The influ- 
ence of the author’s American experience, particularly contacts with Thomas 
and Mead, are evident. Unfortunately and unavoidably he has had few con- 
tacts with current American literature. 

ERLE Fiske YOUNG 


A SHort History OF THE BriTIsH WorRKING-CLAss MovEMENT. By G. D. H. 
Cole. Vol. I (1789-1848). London: G. Allen & Unwin and the Labor 
Publishing Co. Pp. 192. Price, 6s. net. 
This is the first of two volumes dealing with the trade unions and political: 

labor organizations in Great Britain. Mr. Cole is already well known as an 
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advocate of guild socialism and a historian of various episodes in industrial 
history. This new book is brief and depends, naturally, upon the work of other 
scholars, but it is more than a summary. Mr. Cole has succeeded in giving us 
an illuminating interpretation of the working-class movement. It is not “prop- 
aganda” nor advocacy of any policy, but of course it is written from the point 
of view of the workers, as indeed any adequate history of their fortunes must 
be. In this first volume are included early or Owenite socialism, the first ef- 
forts at revolutionary trade-unionism, and the Chartist movement. The final 
chapter contains a very cogent argument showing that the improved position 
of the workers from about 1848 was not due to humanitarian feelings, but to a 
change in the process by which capital was accumulated and used. It is strange 
that this history still remains almost unknown to most historians of the nine- 
teenth century, for it is the history of 90 per cent of the inhabitants of Eng- 
land, although it is not yet felt to be the history of England. The ethical cate- 
gories of historians are still primitive. 
C.D..B. 


Foou’s Apvice. By Edgar A. Singer, Jr. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1925. 

Pp. vi+-104. 

Fugitive papers read, for the most part, before this or that college group 
constitute this volume. It is happily entitled Fool’s Advice. Not that the sepa- 
rate essays are hortatory, nor that the author is foolish, but rather that, under 
the whimsical guise of an oracle at play, a genuinely wise man has revealed his 
heart for the delectation of youthful hearers. From whatever far corner of 
facetiousness the author sets out, he seldom, if ever, fails before he ends to 
ring in high sincerity a call to the glory and the seriousness of the intellectual 
enterprise. The volume closes with a tribute, originally published elsewhere, 
to the author’s old teacher, the late George Stuart Fullerton. 

me Ve Os 


FUNDAMENTAL THOUGHTS IN Economics. By Gustav Cassel. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace, & Co., 1925. Pp. 153. 

This volume represents the collection of four lectures given at the Uni- 
versity of London, and in these lectures the author has tried to do what he 
feels that every scientist who has written largely should do, i.e., gather up, in 
a short, simple summary, the various basic threads of his thought as a whole. 
The chapter titles will serve to suggest to the reader curious about, and some- 
what informed in, economic theory—any other reader will hardly be interested 
—what Professor Cassel holds fundamental in economics. “Aims and Methods 
of Economic Theory,” “Economics as a Theory of Price,” “The Principle oi 
Scarcity and the Conception of Cost,” and “The Scarcity Theory of Money.” 

a0 
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NOTES 


The first issue of the Journal of Philosophical Studies, published 
quarterly for the British Institute of Philosophical Studies, has now 
appeared. The new publication sets itself the task of doing for philoso- 
phy as a whole what the /nternational Journal of Ethics has long sought 
to do in one special part of the field: to foster “the growth of a more 
widely diffused philosophical temper” and to shed whatever light phi- 
losophy has to offer upon “the problems with which modern civilization 
is beset.” While fundamental research is not denied articulation in its 
pages, still the new journal aspires primarily to become a medium 
through which the deepest insight in philosophy may be spread abroad 
to educated men everywhere. Perhaps few, if any, such undertakings 
ever started under so bright a star. The editor is Sydney E. Hooper, 
there is an editorial board comprising many of the best-known English 
intellectuals, and supporting these is the Institute itself, with more than 
thirteen hundred members already enrolled from English professional, 


industrial, and educational classes. The entire enterprise represents phi- 
losophy taking itself seriously as a discipline for modern life; and from 
every quarter of the globe sanguine hope wil! attend its effort to touch 
with philosophic insight those whom democratic advance has constituted 


kings. 
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